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MY ADVENTURES IN THE FRENCH WAR. 
CHAPTER I.* 


From the very beginning of that disastrous war 
against the Germans, into which the French had 
inconsiderately plunged in 1870, I yearned for an 
opportunity of throwing my fortune into the cause. 
Though temporarily living in England, France 
was my adopted country, and to it I had been 
indebted for employment. I was, perhaps, indis- 
ereet in my wish to be a soldier, for hitherto 
How- 
ever, I was young, active, able to endure 
fatigue, and possessed a large stock of enthusiasm. 
The catastrophes of Sedan and Metz only added 
strength to my resolution. Accordingly, I has- 
tened off, and arrived at Tours, the seat of the | 
Government of National Defence, and there placed | 
myself at the disposal of the authorities. I had | 
hoped to be admitted into a corps of Franc- 
tireurs. My success went beyond my expecta- 
tions, Thanks to letters of introduction, I 
managed to obtain a lieutenancy in a regiment of 
volunteers that was being formed at Besangon. 

The reader will no doubt wonder how it was | 
that, with my want of experience in military | 
matters, I got a commission. This can be easily 
explained, At this time, France had lost nearly 
the whole of her regular army, and its officers 
were in captivity in Germany. When the levy 
en masse was decreed, regiments were formed every- 
where, and men of education and influence were 
called upon to command the new forces. Those 
who had been fortunate enough to escape from 
Worth, Sedan, and Metz, obtained at once high 
rank, Thus could be seen captains commanding 
brigades, and majors at the head of divisions, 
whilst corporals and sergeants obtained companies. 
The struggle to get an outfit was intense. At 


* These papers are the truthful narrative of a young 
gentleman of Scottish parentage, born and educated 
abroad, who, after being some years connected with the 
civil service of France, took the part of that country as a 


volunteer in the fatal contest with Germany.—Ed. 


length, I got mine, and set off in regulation 
dress for Besancon. There I presented myself to 
the colonel and the officers of the regiment Franc- 
Comtois, and next morning I entered upon my 
new duties. One word about this regiment is | 
necessary. After the many disasters which France | 
had sustained, an appeal was made to every | 
Frenchman to stand up for the defence of his 
country, and Besancon was not long in answering 
to the call. From all parts of the neighbourhood, 
men flocked in, asking to be enrolled as volunteers. 
Many regiments were formed, and among them the 
one I had entered. The men were mostly the sons | 
of farmers and artisans, with a good sprinkling of 
the bourgeoisie or towns-people. I had seldom seen 
a finer body of men ; and the province from which 
it took its name was entitled to be proud of them. 
They were well equipped, in a uniform consisting | 
of a blue tunic with red facings ; trousers of the | 
same colour, with a broad red band on the sides; 
and all were armed with the chassepét rifle. 

Our colonel was the true type of the old French 
soldier—a bold and well-shaped head, stern 
features, with a somewhat benevolent aspect, close 
cut gray hair, a superb white moustache, and erect 
figure. I believe we could not have found in 
the whole service a better commander, a more 
strict disciplinarian, and at the same time a 
kinder-hearted man. Next to him in regimental 
importance was our adjutant, a very energetic 
officer, who had spared no pains about bringing his 
men to proficiency in drill. He had been at Worth, 
where he had received a bullet in the arm ; and at 
Sedan, from which he escaped, he had received a 
sword-cut, which was visible on his manly features. 
Of his character as a soldier, no description will 
give a better idea than the following incident in 
his past military career. He arrived at Sedan on 
the second day of the battle, with a battalion com- 
posed of young conscripts, who had scarcely had a 
month’s drill under him. They were sent at once 
to storm a hill, a position lost a short time before 
by our troops. First the major was killed, then 
the senior captain ; the men began to waver, for 
the enemy was pouring down upon them a galling 
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fire. At this crisis, our adjutant dismounted, and 
turning his back upon the enemy, commanded 
them as if they were at drill: ‘One, two! one, 
two! Right, left! right, left! Steady, number 
three!’ And so on, till under a sense of disci- 
pline they reached the brow of the hill. 

I never heard him speak of this; but at the 
arrival of each new volunteer, the narrative of his 
bravery was repeated for the hundredth time, and 
every time it was received with as much admira- 
tion and as much applause as at the first. The 
remainder of my brother-officers were, except 
in a few cases like mine, retired military men, 
always ready to help those who had not seen 
service before. 

A short time after my arrival in the capital of 
Franche-Comté, an incident happened worth notic- 
ing, as it shews how our colonel dealt with refractory 
cases. Among our men there were a few who forsome 
time had given us a great deal of trouble. They 
no doubt attended some of the revolutionary clubs 
of the town, and every day they gave vent to their 
feelings in a way that could not be misunderstood 
or tolerated. They were mostly old soldiers, men 
whose time had expired, or who had escaped from 
Sedan ; certainly we had expected better things 
from them, and we had relied upon them to give a 
good example to their juniors. One morning, after 
parade, they openly refused to execute some orders 
given by the adjutant, and when the colonel ar- 
rived, he was received by shouts of ‘Down with 
the officers of December! Down with the capitu- 
lards! Down with the traitors!’ The chief was 
very pale, and when he made a sign to remain 
quiet, as we had drawn our swords, we all felt that 
something terrible was going to happen. One of 
the men, certainly the worst of the whole regiment, 
came forward as spokesman for the others. He 
said he had read a proclamation from the new War 
Minister which said that all the officers of the 
Empire had betrayed them, and that he and his 
comrades would no longer obey the men who had 
sold France to the enemy; and he finished his 
oration by shouting ‘ Vive la République! Down 
with the traitors.’ 

Then our colonel simply asked him if that was 
all. 

* Yes,’ was the rejoinder. 

‘Then take this!’ and drawing his revolver, he 
shot him dead on the spot. Turning to the group 
of mutineers, who looked on this scene with silent 
awe, he added that he was quite ready to hear on 
the same conditions any complaint they had to 
make. I need not add that this promptitude in 
dealing with mutiny proved beneficial, as we had no 
more insubordination to speak of, and these men 
became the most obedient of the whole battalion. 

As soon as the colonel thought his men suffi- 
ciently drilled to take the field, he gave notice of 
the fact to the authorities at Tours, At the time, 
Besangon was nearly destitute of troops of any 
kind, and every day we expected to be sent to the 

when one morning we received orders to join 


Garibaldi at Autun. The telegram which brought | of the year. 
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this news was read at parade, and from the mur- | 
murs it elicited from the men, there was no doubt 


that they did not relish the idea of forming part of |} 


the old condottiere’s army. As for the officers, as 
soon as parade was over, they sent in their papers, 
and resigned, and I followed suit. For this con- 
duct there were several reasons, but the principal 
was a horror of the wild band of adventurers with 
whom we were to be associated—Spaniards, Egyp- 
tians, Poles, Greeks, Italians, forming corps with 
grotesque names, such as ‘Vengeurs de la Mort,’ 
‘Dragons du Désespoir, and ‘ Ours des Pyrenees,’ 
and whose designations were not more strange than 
their behaviour was atrocious. They plundered 
dwellings, hunted down priests, sacked and burnt 
churches, and, in short, under pretence of fighting 
for France, were little better than brigands, with 
whom no man of any delicacy of feeling could be 
connected. Their riotous conduct, in fact, greatly 
paralysed the efforts of defence for the country. 
Being resolute in our determination to have 
nothing to do with Garibaldians, our colonel went 
to Tours, and there pleaded our cause so success- 
fully, that the regiment was ordered to form part 
of the 20th corps, then under d’Aurelle de 
Paladines, at Chagny—a circumstance in which 
we all rejoiced. 

The hour for the departure arrived at last, and 
amidst the cheers and tears of relations and friends, 
the volunteers ‘ Franc-Comtois’ started for Chagny. 
Having been detailed to do duty in Besancon for a 
few days longer, I was left behind, with instruc- 
tions to join as soon as my task was performed. 
When it was so, I, too, departed, proceeding to 
headquarters by railway. As the engine gave its 
a whistle, and we plunged into darkness, 
eaving the lights of the station far behind, a feel- 
ing of seriousness for the first time came over me. 
Suddenly, by my own act, thrown from a life of 
peace and comfort into one of bustle, privation, 
and danger, my thoughts were a little gloomy. 
These, however, I tried to suppress by calling up 
visions of rewards and honours, and expectations 
that the cause I espoused would be successful. 
Hope was in the ascendant. 

The journey was long and tedious. At last, at 
the end of two days, and after many stoppages, to 
allow other trains to pass, we reached our destina- 
tion, stiff, hungry, and in far from a complacent 
humour. The troubles of war had begun. Leav- 
ing my men at the station, I went in search of 
my regiment. Chagny, a small town of Bur- 
gundy, presented an animated spectacle. A thou- 
sand men, in different uniforms, were seen loitering 
about, or hastening to their duties. There was the 
sprightly Zouzou exchanging compliments with a 
Chasseur d’Afrique, an old comrade of Algerian 
campaigns, in his neat dress of light blue; not 
far from them would be a group composed of 
Mobiles, Lancers and Cuirassiers, their bright hel- 
mets reflecting the rays of the sun, surrounding 
a vivandiére of the Franc-tireurs de la Mort, in 
her sombre dress of dark brown, with skull and 
bones in white on her breast. Now and then 
they moved to make way for a battery of artillery 
or an ambulance-wagon going towards the station. 
Mobiles, linesmen, gunners, men of the garde- 
nationale, and Franc-tireurs crowded the only 
street of the town, running to and fro, some on 
duty, others strolling to enjoy the last warm rays 
Then suddenly the bugles sounded, 
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and all again was in a stir, every man making his 
way to the place of rendezvous. 

i was somewhat roughly disturbed from my 
sentimental contemplation by a hand heavily placed 
on my shoulder. 
face to face with a captain of gendarmerie. 

‘What is your name? Who are you?’ he asked 
in a rude voice. 

‘Before I answer these questions, I interrupted, 

litely raising my képt, ‘might I inquire on what 
authority I am thus questioned ?” 

‘I am the provost-marshal,’ was the reply, ‘and 
my business is to arrest all suspicious persons,’ 

‘Suspicious persons!’ I said in honest astonish- 
ment. ‘Surely there must be some mistake. . My 
name is ——; I am a lieutenant in a volunteer 
regiment now at Chagny, as my uniform indicates.’ 

‘Quite so; we know all about that,’ was the gruff 
reply. ‘Be kind enough to hand me your papers, 
and to follow me to the headquarters.’ 

There was no arguing the point ; so, handing him 
my commission and a passport, I followed him to 
a small house in which the general had established 
his quarters, wondering all the time what might be 
the cause of my arrest. I was not, however, kept 
long in suspense, for on arriving there I was placed 
between two long-booted gentlemen, and told 
unceremoniously that I was a spy, a Prussian 


ihere was an awakening from a dream of glory 
with a vengeance. I reeled under the blow, and 
felt dreadfully humbled, crushed. A man that 
has been publicly horsewhipped, must feel what I 
did at that moment. I could scarcely believe what 
Ihad heard. I was lamenting over my fate, when 
my accuser, the provost, and my judges walked in. 
My papers were handed to them, as well as my 
private correspondence ; my luggage was sent for, 
andsearched. With an exclamation of triumph, the 
provost pulled out of my valise some English news- 
papers and a few letters written in the same lan- 
e. They were carefully read ; and I could see on 

e face of the staff-officer detached to perform that 
duty, that he felt very much interested on learning 
that my little niece had the mumps, and that Uncle 
Ben was suffering from the gout. However, these 
Precious documents were returned to me; and as 
nothing compromising could be found in them, 
I was on the point of being set free, had not the 
quick eye of the gendarme, who could not make 
up his mind to give up his prey so easily, fallen 
a one of the envelopes again in my possession. 
e took it from me, and handed it to my judges. 
That was sufficient to turn against me the tide 
which had been so far in my favour. On this 
accusing envelope were written in German 
letters and in blue pencil the words ‘ Franzisische 
armee,.’ I had never noticed it before ; and when 
called upon to do so, was unable to explain the 
treason why a letter addressed to me should have 
been passed through the German lines, as the stamp 
of Rouen, a town then in possession of the enemy, 
was prominent on the envelope. Its contents 
were again read, and a part, thought by them to be 
compromising, was found to have been torn out. 
That was indeed suspicious ; and after a few ques- 
tions and a short deliberation, I was told that I 
should be kept prisoner till further information 
was gathered as to my late whereabouts; and if 
unsatisfactory, I should be dealt with as a spy— 


| that is to say, shot. 


Turning round, I found myself | 


I suggested that they might telegraph to Tours, 
and assure themselves of my identity ; but that 
was impossible, as the wires had been cut, and 
not put up since ; and I was left alone with my 
keepers, to reflect upon the vicissitudes of human 
affairs. 

My thoughts were at that moment far from 
agreeable. I felt humiliated, and the blood rushed 
to my face at the idea that I might die the ignoble 
death of traitors. I had travelled more than seven 
hundred miles, I had given up my position, I was 
ready to sacrifice everything for the defence of 
France, and now, I was a prisoner, liable to suffer 
the fate of murderers and deserters. Where were 
all my bright visions of victories, of rewards and 
crosses ? My military career was to be of short 
duration, and was to end by being shot asa spy, 
and hustled into a ditch—degraded ; my name 
struck from the roll of the defenders of France, 
instead of being read out at parade with the glori- 
ous answer of, ‘ Died on the field of honour !’ 

Then I tried to persuade myself that it was only 
an error, which they would soon find out. What. 
had I done to make them suspect me of such a 
heinous crime? I was unconscious of having 
done any wrong. ‘True, that envelope and its 
mystic writing were certainly very suspicious, but 
was it enough to condemn me? ‘Come,’ I thought, 
‘you must not give yourself up to despair; this 
mystery will soon be cleared away,’ 

I expostulated with my keeper, asking mildly 
if he had ever seen spies, and if I looked like one. 

‘We shoot, on an average, fifteen a day,’ was the 
reply ; and I fell again into a state of despondency. 

How long I was tortured by these mixed feelings 
of anger, shame, anguish, and hope, I do not know, 
but I remember suddenly hearing a well-known 
step, and the sound of a friendly voice fell upon 
my ear as balm on a wound, and with a loud 
exclamation my colonel burst into the room : 

‘Where is he? Ah, here you are! So they 
wanted to shoot you, did they ? We'll see about 
that presently. A nice business all this, I pre- 
sume it is that provost’s doings. He has not 
arrested a single man since he has been with us, 
so he took his chance in having you up; instead 
of arresting all the spies that are loafing about the 
place, and it swarms with them.’ Without giving 
me time to answer his questions—‘ Why did you not. 
send for me ?’ he went on to say. ‘A narrow escape 
you have had of going down to an early grave ; 
quite a chance I heard of it. They sent to me for 
a firing-party. When I came here, I heard it was 
for you. Come along with me; we shall explain it 
all to the general, and square it up in no time, 

‘ Beg pardon, colonel,’ interrupted the gendarme, 
who saw that I was, after all, going to escape, ‘ but 
Icannot let the prisoner go without an order 
from the general.’ 

‘Very well. Ill get that soon enough !—Cheer 
up, added the colonel; ‘I will not be long.’ And, 
indeed, a quarter of an hour later, he brought back 
an order for my release, signed by the general him- 
self. He handed it to the gendarme, who bowed 
before it in sorrowful submission ; and we left the 
room, I thanking my stars at this timely rescue ; 
; the colonel muttering something about fools not 
| knowing the difference between an honest man 
| and a spy. 
| ‘You see,’ he went on, ‘it will teach you not to 
| be too anxious to do your duty, whilst others look on 
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and take no pains to learn theirs. It was no fault 
of that provost’s. He was telegraphed to from 
Besangon, that a fair young man had been seen for 
some days loitering about the fortifications of the 
>a and taking notes, and that he had left for 

Of course, it was you, and these very 
notes were found among your papers! Now, if I 
may give you a bit of advice—get your hair dyed, 
and your face also; swagger a great deal ; look 
impertinently at gendarmes ; do not take notes, and 
my word for it, theyll not arrest you again !’ 

‘But, colonel, I asked, ‘do you really think 
they would have shot me ?’ 

‘No doubt they would, pour encourager les autres. 
There has been a mania lately for spy-hunting. 
It looks so very patriotic to arrest a man on the 
plea that he is loitering about to report our move- 
ments to the Germans. You have had a lucky 
escape.’ 

And thus talking and laughing—and well I 
could laugh now that I was rescued—I was led 
to that part of the camp where my regiment was 
bivouacked ; and there, for the benefit of my 
brother-officers, I had to repeat the whole story 
of my arrest, which was heartily laughed over. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER XIII.—AMONG THE NON-COMBATANTS. 


Ir was a stormy day in November; the clouds 
were scudding in dark masses over the sky, parting 
to reveal great threatening cavernous spaces ; the 
leafless trees in the thick plantations at Barrholme 
were bending and shivering, as if deprecating the 
cruelty of the wind; and the murky waves came 
tumbling in upon the rock-bound shore with a 
mighty noise, at once raging and murmuring. 
Upon the rocks, and along the crest of the sea-wall, 
gulls perched, and others floated with the foam 
on the troubled waves. It was a wild day ; there 
was strife among the elements, and the platform 
among the rocks below the old house of Barrholme 
was wet with the encroaching water, and even the 
brown turf above was flecked with spray. It was 
an unusually high tide, and the whole scene had 
something tumultuous in its aspect, despite the 
solemn gray walls of the house and its loneliness. 
Barrholme had been more than ever solitary of 
late ; there was no heart for sociability in that part 
of the country during the war, which had laid the 
south of Scotland under heavy contribution. The 
young men were in the Crimea, and the homes 
where they were waited for were for the most part 
grave and still. 

Very grave and still was David Mervyn’s home 
that day. The wind was so high, that the sound 
of wheels coming along the carriage-road could not 
be heard within doors, and ever and anon a window 
in an upper story of the old house would be 
raised, and Marion Graeme would put her head out, 
holding back her curls, which the wind tossed about 
wildly, to look and listen. Marion had looked out 


moments, then waved her hand in greeting to its 
occupant, closed the window, and ran down-stairs 
to the entrance-hall. Almost immediately the 
carriage stopped, and Anne Cairnes stepped out. 
Her face was quite colourless, but she was calm; 
and as she and Marion held each other in a close 
embrace, she said : ‘ You have news. What is it?’ 

*O Anne, he is dangerously wounded !’ 

Anne’s arms tightened their clasp, and the two 
young women stood speechless ; then each released 
the other with a shuddering sigh. 

‘Come up at once to my room,’ said Marion. ‘I 
cannot take you to mamma now. She will not see 
any one to-day, and Gordon is with my father.’ 

‘How do they bear it ?’ 

‘My father, pretty well; but mamma seems 
turned to stone.’ 

‘You knew it, I suppose, from an official source 
only ? 

‘Yes ; we cannot hear anything more for some 
days.’ 

Then Anne and Marion went to Mrs Grame’s 
room ; and while David Mervyn’s sister made her 
moan freely, indulging in the very fretfulness of 
sorrow, which the sight of her mother’s stony: grief 
had repressed, the woman who loved him had to 
bear it as best she might, and to endeavour to con- 
sole her friend, who needed strength and consola- 
tion much less than she needed them. The news 
of the magnificent ‘ blunder,” known in the cata- | 
logue of famous feats as the Balaklava Charge, had 
reached Barrholme on the preceding evening in a | 
letter carefully written by a personage of high | 
official rank, who was a friend of Lady Mervyn's, | 
and had had sufficient thoughtfulness thus to break | 
the shock to her of the public announcement. Mrs 
Greme had arrived a few days previously on a 
visit to her old home, and she had immediately 
despatched a message to the Tors, requesting that 
Anne Cairnes would come to her at once. The 

Times would reach them in the afternoon, but it 
could give them no news; they had before them 
the hardest of all tasks, that of waiting. 

Not one of the melancholy group assembled at 
Barrholme could have told afterwards how the time 
passed, Happily, Sir Alexander supplied his wife 
with so much occupation in attending to him—tor 
his grief and anxiety took the expressive form of 
gout—that she had absolutely no leisure, and she 
bore her burden, after the first shock of its im- 
position, with silent courage, giving the younger 
women to understand that they must not talk to her 
on the subject of which they were all thinking, and 
that she preferred their absence. They ‘could not 
help her with Sir Alexander’ was a phrase familiar 
to the hearing of Anne and Marion since the re- 
spective childhood of the friends, and they recog- 
nised the truth it conveyed. Nobody had ever 
helped Lady Mervyn with Sir Alexander since 
she had undertaken the unequal yoke which their 


several times in vain before her impatient expec- 


marriage bond had proved to be. Gordon Graeme 


| was a very good fellow indeed, but he did not 


tation was rewarded ; but at last she discerned, | fee], or pretend to feel, that the news from Sebas- 


through the bare stems of the trees, a carriage 
advancing rapidly. 


| topol was the one solitary interest in life; and 
She watched it for a few | therefore, though he was attentive to his father-in- 
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law, kind and sympathetic to Lady Mervyn, and 
far from positively cross with his wife, he was a 

ood deal Cond, in addition to being a little sorrow- 
ful, and he found it expedient to ‘take himself out 
of the way’ of the women by going out with the 
gamekeeper a good deal. As he usually made this 
considerate provision for their comfort immediately 
after breakfast, and did not come in until it was 
dark, and as his combined feelings of boredom dis- 

osed him to retire early in the evening, Anne and 
Marion found themselves very much alone. They 
read aloud sometimes, with a fair semblance of 
attention, the one to the task of reading, the other 
to that of listening, and they availed themselves 
of that blessed resource, needlework. They went 
out, when the weather permitted, and walked by 
the seaside, for the most part silently. The time 
seemed to be interminable, but it passed for all 
that, and the news came. It was better than they 
had dared to hope for. David Mervyn had not 
died of his wounds, but had been taken to the 
hospital at Scutari. He had survived the voyage, 
and was, though still in a dangerous state, living, 
when the latest despatches were sent from the seat 
of war. This information had been also communi- 
cated to Lady Mervyn by her friend in high official 
authority, and she allowed the letter to pass into 
the hands of Marion and Anne, after she and Sir 
Alexander had read it. It was a brief letter, and 
in addition to the statement just repeated, it con- 
tained nothing beyond a line of postscript to the 
following effect : ‘ You will be sorry to learn that 
Colonel Morris has died of his wounds.’ The dead 
officer was David Mervyn’s colonel, and, as his 
mother knew, her son’s most intimate and trusted 
friend. 

‘What a big parcel they do an official letter up 
into,” said Marion Greme to Anne Cairnes, when 
they had enjoyed the relief from the deadly fear 
which had been hanging over them, sufficiently to 
admit of their talking of anything else. ‘When 
Crawford took it out of the bag, I made sure there 
were two or three letters in the envelope, and I 
wondered how that could be, for surely David 
could not have written to us. 

‘Of course not. It is only the official waste of 
stationery.’ 

Nobody ever beheld the opening of her corre- 
spondence by Lady Mervyn. From very early 
days, when her experience of the troubles and 
difficulties of her married life had set in, she 
had learned to expect more annoyance than 
— from the receipt of letters, and, partly 

om pride, partly from prudence, she had made it 
an invariable rule that no observer should ever 
have an opportunity of guessing which of those 
feelings was produced in any given instance, The 
invariable rule of the house was, that her maid 
took Lady Mervyn’s letters to her, placed them 
beside her, and left the room while her ladyship 
read them. Even the exceptional circumstances 
could not embolden Marion to break through the 
established custom, and she and Anne had been 
obliged to wait, with all the patience they could 
muster, until it should please Lady Mervyn to 
communicate to them the contents of the official- 
looking document, which Mrs Crawford regarded 
with somewhat of the respect with which Miggs 
| eyed Gabriel Varden’s sword. They were not 
| kept in suspense long; the letter was brought 


| to them in a few minutes, but, to Marion’s sur- | 


and disappointment, Crawford was also the 
earer of an intimation that Lady Mervyn felt 
unable to see any one just then. 

‘Does mamma mean me ?’ asked Marion. 

‘Yes, ma’am ; every one. Her ladyship has had 
a bad night, and wants to be quiet. I have closed 
the shutters again, and she is not to be disturbed.’ 

‘I should have liked to see her relief about 
David, said Marion, thoughtfully, to Anne. ‘I 
daresay she is very much overcome by it, however, 
and mamma never can bear any one to see her 
when she has lost her self-command. It is very 
strange, but such is her nature. I don’t think she 
a mind Crawford’s seeing her in a state of 
agitation half so much as she would mind my 
doing so.’ 

‘Is she equally reticent with your brother ?’ 

‘Yes, I think so, in all matters of feeling.’ 

It was some hours after the arrival of the official 
letter that Marion Greme made the observation 
above related concerning its pompous bulk. Lady 
Mervyn had not yet made her appearance in 
the drawing-room, and as the luncheon-hour was 
approaching, Marion thought she might now go to 
her mother’s room without any risk of disturbing 
her. She knocked at the door, and was told to 
‘come in.’ 

Lady Mervyn’s bedroom was one of the oldest in 
the house, and its aspect was somewhat gloomy, 
even twenty years ago, when the luxuriousness of 
the modern style, the decoration and the furniture 
which turn the sleeping apartments of the present 
into fairy scenes of beauty, wealth, elegance, and 
coquetry, had not invaded the ancient customs to 
any great extent. The long, but not lofty chamber 
was panelled alternately in carved oak and in 
tapestry, and the curtains of the plumed bed 
which stood in the recess were also made of 
tapestry. The floor was of polished oak, the 
mantelpiece was of black marble, and all the fur- 
niture was heavy, sombre, valuable, and ancient. 
Opposite to the recess in which the bed stood, a 
door—cut in the tapestried wall, and which 
seriously disturbed, when it was opened, the 
figures of Eliezer and Rebecca, whose meeting at 
the well formed the subject of the picture in 
needlework—communicated with a dressing-room 
from which admittance was gained to Sir Alex- 
ander Mervyn’s bedroom and his dressing-room 
beyond. The four rooms opened by their respec- 
tive doors on a corridor overlooking the grand 
staircase, on the inside, and by their long, narrow 
windows on the iron balcony which was connected 
with the turrets, on the outside. These four rooms 
now formed, for many months of each year in 
succession, the sole domain of the invalid owner of 
Barrholme, of the once well-known viveur, for 
whom the world had become so narrow ; and Lady 
Mervyn might be said for the most part to live 
within them also, An oak bureau, of old-fashioned 
and cumbrous form, but beautifully carved, occu- 
pied one corner of Lady Mervyn’s bedroom, where 
it interrupted the tapestry hangings, and sup- 
ported a long line of prim porcelain vases ; 
precious things from Japan, when Japan was a 
mysterious, almost a mythical country. When 
Marion Graeme entered her mother’s room, she 
found her seated in a black oak chair with a pain- 
fully upright tapestry back, in front of this ancient 
repository of dead and living joys, loves, sorrows, 
cares,and responsibilities. A bright wood-fire burned 
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in the low grate, and some ashes upon the hearth 
indicated that Lady Mervyn had been destroying 
papers. A number of documents were spread out 
upon the desk before her, and a long letter in her 
own handwriting lay folded upon the blotting- 
book. At sight of her mother’s face, Marion 
started, it was so pale and rigid. The lips were 
set, and a fixed frown contracted the brow, which 
could assume, as Marion well knew, no common 
sternness, but which was now stamped, as she 
instantly recognised, with deep and searching pain. 

‘O mother!’ exclaimed Marion, ‘what is the 
matter? What ails you? Are you ill?’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said Lady Mervyn, ‘I am not ill. 
T have been busy, and could not come down, that 
is all’ 

‘But you look quite ill, and in such trouble too. 
Surely you are relieved about David. The news 
is better than we dared to hope. Is it not? 
Anne and I have hardly dared to speak of it, to 
tell even each other what we feared, and now, 
surely you and papa are hopeful ; are you not?’ 
She ventured to be more caressing than usual to 
her mother, and kneeled down beside her chair, 
taking hold of her white, dry, slender hands. 

‘I—I don’t know, Marion. He is not dead, but 
there is, in truth, no more than that.’ 

‘No more than that! But is not that every- 
thing? He is not dead, and the first report was 
“ dangerously,” and by the general’s letter it was 
evident they believed desperately, “ wounded.” I 
am sure he is recovering, mother! I am sure 
whenever there is a little time gained, there is 
hope, and with such health and strength as 
David's, there is almost certainty. The colonel, 
wounded at the same time—they only said 
“severely” in his case—is dead, you see, mother, 
and our David is living.’ 

‘ Was living, when the despatch left, Marion.’ 

‘I know, I know; but it means everything ; it 
doesindeed. You must not give way now, mother, 
you have kept up so well during the really dread- 
ful time. Now, please God, David will recover, 
and be invalided home.’ 

Marion, who was too honest, sensible, and 
womanly, to be in the least susceptible to ideas 
of martial glory, especially where her brother 
was concerned, gave vent to this unheroic aspira- 
tion with much fervour. But it did not lighten 
the look of care in her mother’s eyes, or unbend 
her painful frown. 

‘It may be so, my dear ; God grant it!’ This 
was all that Lady Mervyn said; and Marion, 
though she went on talking cheerfully to her 
mother, soon perceived that her abstraction was 
not then, at all events, to be dispersed, and thought 
it best to leave her. Lady Mervyn said she would 
not go down to luncheon, and Marion rejoined 
Anne—after she had made a brief visit. to Sir Alex- 
ander, whom she found much more cheerful than 
her mother—with a vague fear that Lady Mervyn 
was yielding at last to the cag effects of the 
lengthened trial she had been undergoing, and 
falling ill. 

‘Who could wonder at it if she did?’ said 
Anne. ‘When I think of the monotony and the 
confinement of her life, to say nothing of all this 


late suffering and suspense, I am astonished at her 
strength ; and shall certainly not be surprised if it | 
should break down now. And I should be all the | 
less surprised, because your mother is so reserved. | 


I often think her reserve must be a great trial 
to you, Marion. I don’t know how I should bear 
it, if it were my case,’ 

‘It is hard to bear, said Marion; ‘but I am, 
I suppose, used to it. Gordon and I often specu- 
late upon the cause of it, for he insists that it 
is not natural, and we think she must have had 
some early troubles to hide, and so acquired the 
habit. She will never alter it now; but I have 
often thought, if there were any one in the world 
who could thoroughly win my mother’s confidence, 
it would be you. She is certainly fond of you, 
and I have often noticed that she observes you 
very closely.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Anne, rather tremulously—for 
she dreaded close observation by David’s mother— 
‘I can hardly believe that; there is not much 
about me to observe.’ 

‘At all events, there’s nothing you want to 
hide,’ said Marion, in a gayer tone than any that 
had been heard in her voice for some days ; ‘so 
you need not mind, even if it is not a fancy of 
mine. And now, I must get ready to go out, for 
I promised to meet Gordon at the Point at three.’ 

‘And I have to write to papa,’ said Anne. 


CHAPTER XIV.—REVEALED, 


Marion had gone out, and Anne was writing in 
her own room, when an unexpected summons 
reached her. Lady Mervyn sent Crawford to re- 
quest that Miss Caimes would come to her at 
once. 

Anne found Lady Mervyn, not as Marion had 
found her, seated before her bureau, but standing 
in the middle of her dressing-room, and surrounded 
by signs of packing, the premonitory symptoms 
of a journey. In answer to Anne’s look of inquiry 
and surprise, Lady Mervyn bade her be seated, 
and said: ‘IT am going to London, Anne. I have 
made up my mind. After thinking it over for 
some time, I have determined to go.’ 

‘Going to London !’ repeated Anne, in astonish- 
ment. ‘And Sir Alexander ?’ 

‘He is, of course, not going with me. You 
know the state he is in renders it impossible. 
But he is better, and I can leave him in Marion’s 
charge without uneasiness, for a few days—more 
especially as you will be here with her. And I 
feel that I must go.’ 

Lady Mervyn spoke with emphasis and im- 
patience, such as Anne had never heard in her 
tones before, and there was such evident, no 
longer controlled, suffering in her manner, that all 
Anne’s ready fears and sympathies were awakened. 

‘Is there anything more?’ she asked. ‘Have 
you heard anything new ?’ 

‘Since this morning? No. How could I? 
There is but one thing new to hear; and that 
news could not follow the other so quickly. I 
am going to London, Anne, Saou 2 must get 
away for a little while. I feel I need some change, 
and there is a warning to me in the consciousness. 
I must not resist it, or I shall have an illness, 
such as I had many years ago, after a time of great 
trouble, when I had the same sort of feeling, and 
resisted it, I want to go to London, in order to 
see some of the people who are going out to the 
Crimea, and to send out things which I know David 
must need, but will not ask for, 

All this Lady Mervyn said hurriedly, and with- 
out meeting Annie’s steadfast gaze. 
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‘Crawford can finish now,’ she continued. ‘I 
am going to take very little luggage with me. 
Come into the next room, my dear yp pe to give 
you a few directions, which I can depend on you 
to bear in mind much better than I can on Marion.’ 

‘Are you going soon?’ asked Anne, as she 
followed Lady Mervyn into her bedroom, and the 
door was closed upon Crawford and the trunks. 

‘Immediately. I shall take the carriage all 
the way to Dumfries, sleep there to-night, and go 
on in the morning.’ 

Anne’s increasing surprise rendered her really 
powerless to speak. She could hardly have de- 
scribed her thoughts—if thoughts they could be 
called—which were rather vague impressions of 
the insufficiency of Lady Mervyn’s motives for 
such prompt action, and of the feverish rest- 
lessness foreign to her nature, which was im- 
pelling her to it. Lady Mervyn motioned her 
to aseat beside the fire, and her glance fell idly 
on the hearth, on which lay a larger heap of 
ashes than that which Marion had noticed. 
Among them was a square scrap of unconsumed 
paper, written over in a hand which Anne recog- 
nised. It was Lady Mervyn’s own. This scrap 
was all that remained of the long letter which she 
had written that morning, and had subsequently 
destroyed. Anne seemed to know this, in some 
vague, inexplicable way; and to discern that this 
resolution to go to London, so suddenly taken, 
was a change of plan. But, why there should 
have been a plan, or what it concerned, she had 
no notion, bel she strove with the curiosity which 
tempted her to unwarrantable speculation. There 
was an awkward pause. At length Lady Mervyn 
said : ‘I am so little used to giving way to fancies, 
that no doubt you are surprised I should do so 
now; but so it is; I am yielding to a fancy. 
Marion will not be in until it will be nearly time 
for me to set off, and I shall not be able to explain 
anything to her.’ 

‘You will take Crawford and James ?’ 

‘Crawford only’ 

Anne did not venture to ask how Sir Alexander 
had taken the announcement of Lady Mervyn’s 
intention, but her ladyship’s next words informed 
her. 

‘Sir Alexander is quite pleased and relieved 
that I have made up my mind to go to London; 
and he does not seem to fear my leaving him at 
all. The chief points that will have to be attended 
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And then Lady Mervyn proceeded to give Anne 
sundry instructions, which it is here unnecessary 
to retail. When she had concluded, and Anne 
had assured her that every recommendation should 
receive the utmost attention, she came to what 
was evidently her chief object. 

‘IT am feeling nervous,’ she said, ‘and far from 
well, and I should be very glad to escape ques- 
tioning and discussion. Will you, my dear Anne, 
meet Marion and her husband, when they return, 
and tell them that I am going, and that I hope 
they will not make a fuss about it ?’ 

Anne promised that she would do this; and 
shortly afterwards Lady Mervyn went to Sir 
Alexander's room, leaving Anne to intercept 
Marion and Gordon. Puzzled, and vaguely un- 
easy as she felt, Anne could hardly help smiling 
at the notion of any one’s venturing to ‘make a 


al about anything which Lady Mervyn chose 


to do, whether she should also choose to account 
for it or not. 

Neither then, nor ever, did she choose to explain 
more fully than she had explained it to Anne, her 
departure from Barrholme for London on that 
dark evening in November. It was not until she 
was alone in her bedroom at the King’s Arms 
hotel at Dumfries, the long drive at an end, and 
her isolation from all familiar objects complete, 
that Lady Mervyn loosed the chain with which 
she had bound herself, and gave free vent to the 
hitherto strongly controlled emotions of her soul. 

Then it seemed as though in her sorrow she had 
found her youthfulness again ; the dullness of 
her middle age, its wayworn evenness, disappeared, 
and the mother’s grief, the mother’s wounded 
pride, betrayed trust, and ruined hopes were 
expressed in frantic sobs and tears; the translation 
into sound of the letter which she had written 
in the morning, but by an exercise of cooler judg- 
ment had revoked, and which now lay in ashes on 
the hearth of her vacant room at Barrholme. For 
Lady Mervyn knew the truth now. Marion’s 
random shot had hit the blot. The big official 
letter had contained an inclosure, which her 
mother’s eyes only had seen. The inclosure was 
the story of David Mervyn’s marriage, written by 


a 


himself on the night of the twenty-fourth of | 


October, the night before the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava ; written with all the urgent 
and affectionate solemnity of a last appeal from an 
only son to a mother of whose love and forgive- 
ness he was well assured. 

‘We shall get our chance to-morrow, dearest 
mother,’ he wrote ; ‘ we shall realise the alternative 
of our somewhat braggart device, “ Death or Glory,” 
for that we shall go into action I am well assured 
by one who knows. So this may be the last word 
of mine that can ever reach you from this side of 
the grave. Indeed, it must be, for if I come off all 
right to-morrow, you will never receive it; but if 
I meet with a soldier’s fate, it will tell you all that 
is in my heart, and the only secret I have ever 
kept from you. And it will tell you more than 
that, dear mother; it will tell you that I am not 
quite gone from you, not altogether lost to you. In 
telling you that there are others whose inalienable 
title to your love and care is that they are my 
wife and child, this sad letter will bring you 
consolation.’ 

It might have done so if, indeed, he had been 
killed in the charge of the Six Hundred. His 
mother felt that, after the first swift shock and 
keen pang of the revelation ; but it brought her no 
consolation now, only inexpressible mortification 
and bitterness, and the horrid torture of unbear- 
able anger with the son who might even then be 
dying ; the son over every hour of whose life her 
miserable memory travelled, forcing her to find 
this one defalcation from duty, this one deception, 
unpardonable as it was unexampled. Never had 
her habitual self-command and reserve with all 
about her stood Lady Mervyn in such stead as on 
that morning. She had not betrayed herself for 
an instant, while her heart was convulsed with 
pain and bitterness, For this she had suffered, 
and sacrificed so much; for this—that her son 
should have deceived her, should have been for 
months a living lie before her face, and have ren- 
dered all her efforts useless! What would be 


| the good of it all now? When David should find 
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out the truth, when he should know how his 
father had impoverished him, and how his mother 
had striven to resuscitate his fortunes, he would 
have put the one insuperable obstacle in the way 
by his own act. His marriage with a low-born and 
portionless woman must bring loss of position to 
complete the decadence which had commenced in 
the loss of wealth. Keenly as she felt this, and 
Lady Mervyn was of a nature to feel it with the 
utmost keenness, she suffered more, perhaps, in 
the first few hours of her freshly revealed misery, 
from the torture of jealousy and trust betrayed, 
than from the material aspect of her son’s decep- 
tion. She loved him with the strong, concentrated 
devotion of a nature which had been narrowed 
by adverse influences, and she knew in her inmost 
heart that it would have been hard for her to 
bear his marriage, even if he married entirely to 
her satisfaction, even if he had married Anne 
Cairnes, whom she would have chosen to be his 
wife. She never denied to herself the existence 
of this mean jealousy, nor did she try to palliate 
it, by calling it a ‘sacred weakness. Lady 
Mervyn was no hypocrite; and when she told 
lies, as we have seen she did sometimes, it was 
always with reluctance and difficulty. ‘Il n’y a rien 
de si commun que de faire le mal pour le plaisir 
de le faire” says the atheist, Prosper Mérimée, 
to the unknown lady who had the terrible mis- 
fortune to be his friend and correspondent ; and it 
is perhaps one of those truths which the devil has 
the power of revealing to his disciples; but the 
doing of evil for the pleasure of it never goes with 
a nature capable of great self-sacrifice in any direc- 
tion. True, such naturesare not ‘common.’ Lady 
Mervyn’s was one of them ; and she possessed the 
defects of her qualities. 

David Mervyn’s letter had been forwarded by 
mistake, It was found, sealed and directed, among 
the papers in his tent ; and his servant hadzealously 
despatched it, while David lay delirious, and far 
away from the world of realities. It told his 
mother all, pleaded as his strongest motive for con- 
cealment, her own incessant injunctions to avoid 

itating his father, but never for a moment 

mitted a regret for his marriage, or the most 
dimly glimmering possibility that his sense of 
filial obedience ought to have extended to abstin- 
ence from that marriage, in view of his parents’ dis- 
pleasure. The letter was a manly, frank, tender, 
and eloquent one; a production such as David 
Mervyn would have been amazed to find he had 
written, if he could have read it in after-days, 
a fitting utterance of the last words he intended it 
to be. It concluded with an urgent entreaty that 
his mother would go to his wife—his widow—and 
comfort her, if indeed she might be comforted, 
and take her and the child to her heart before 
she should make his father aware that he had 
not died childless. He implored his mother 
not to lose an hour about doing this; in the 
frenzy of her despair, who could say what his 
Lucy might do; she must have all the support 
and consolation his family could give her, so soon 
as they could possibly be extended to her. This 
injunction his mother, on second thoughts (her 
first had found utterance in the letter which she 
had afterwards destroyed), determined to fulfil. 
Under any circumstances, it would be the wisest 
course to take ; and she must not lose an hour in 


taking it. Who could tell what low people, like | 


this woman and her relatives, might do, in the way 
of a public exposure of David’s folly, if they were 
frightened about their own interests? Such was 
the effect which David’s description of his wife's 
character and disposition, written with all the 
simple, earnest gravity of a last declaration, had 
had upon his mother ! 
Lady Mervyn was on her way to see Lucy. 


ROSCIOMANTA. 


On the 24th of August 1874, at 37 Ampthill 
Square, William Henry West Betty, in his eighty- 
third year, disappeared from the stage of the world. 
When newspaper readers saw the announcement 
recently, some of them, perhaps, wondered who 
the person could be ; a still greater number passed 
over the matter unheeded ; while a very few, chiefly 
elderly persons, with long memories, recalled to 
mind the period when a boy, under the pretentious 
designation of the Young Roscius, drove the theatre- 
going public nearly wild with excitement, and 
pocketed in a few weeks as many thousand guineas 
as a sterling actor would have been glad to obtain 
in an equal number of years. The ‘ Young Ros- 
cius’ was born near Shrewsbury, on the 13th of 
September 1791, and was of highly respectable 
parentage. The family shortly afterwards removed 
to Lisburn, in Ireland. The boy, William Henry 
West, grew up at home and at school much as 
other boys do. His father took him to the theatre 
at Belfast in 1802, to see Pizarro, With the im- 
pressionability of a quick lad in his eleventh year, 
his whole heart and soul were smitten by the mag- 
nificent performance of Mrs Siddons as Elvira, 
Day by day, week by week, he could think of 
little else ; school, meals, and games all fell into 
comparative disfavour, as being far beneath the 
dignity of sublime stage heroes and heroines. This 
tendency grew till the autumn of the following 
ear; when the manager of the Belfast theatre, 
earing of the enthusiasm of young Master Betty, 
and wanting some novelty for the dead season, 
made an offer—which the family accepted. The 
youngster made his debut as Osman, in the play of 
Zara, being designated in the bills, ‘a young gentle- 
man, only eleven years of age.’ The novelty of 
the venture, and the interesting appearance of the 
young actor, brought him at once into favour; 
which was further increased by his performance of 
Rollo, Young Norval, and Romeo. He at once became 
a theatrical comet, meteor, wandering star, travel- 
ling to different Irish towns, and cramming the 
theatres whenever he appeared. Scottish managers 
then caught hold of him, and managers at York 
and other theatres in the north of England—certain 
that the treasury would be benefited by the attrac- 
tion of the phenomenon. As he went from town 
to town, his fame preceded him—the fame of the 
‘Young Roscius, copied from the name of the 
most famous mory | the known actors in ancient 
times. It was at Birmingham that the Roscio- 
mania (as Lord Byron called it) came to its height. 
Even the Staffordshire miners and colliers heard 
of the juvenile wonder. <A story is told of a collier 
who, determined to see what it all meant, put on a 
clean face and aclean shirt, and trudged along to 
Birmingham. A brother collier, astonished to see 
him so purified in the middle of the week, said: 
‘Oi say, siree, where be’est thee gwain?’ ‘Oi’m 
agwain to Brummajum.’ ‘What be’est agwain 
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there for?’ ‘Oi’m agwain to see the Young 
Rocus” ‘What?’ ‘Oi tell thee oi’m agwain 
to see the Young Rocus.’ ‘Is it aloive ?’ 

The London managers were not likely to ignore 
such an attraction. There were sterling actors both 
at Drury Lane and at Covent Garden ; but a new 
phenomenon, who was sure to fill the house, was 
not to be neglected. They bid against each other ; 
until at length Covent Garden engaged Master 
Betty for thirty nights, at the enormous salary of 
a hundred guineas per night, with two free benefits. 

A momentous day was December 1, 1804, when 
the boy made his first —— in London, as 
Achmet, in Barbarossa. e different avenues to 
Covent Garden Theatre were partly occupied at the 
early hour of two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
were completely filled at three ; at four, the Piazza 
was crammed nearly as far as Russell Street ; and 
the eager candidates for admission filled all the 

es, and a considerable portion of Bow Street, 
on the other side of the theatre. The confusion 
that prevailed when the doors were thrown open 
was fearful. In about seven minutes it was 
announced, by boards held up at all the pay- 
laces, that the house was full. This information 

id not satisfy the outsiders; the pressure and 
struggle continued, long after there was any chance 
left of even seeing the stage. The tumult in the 
house was excessive ; the orchestra could hardly 
be heard ; and it was some time before the shrieks, 
screams, shoutings, and vituperations subsided 
sufficiently to allow the performance to go on 
quietly. 

And, now, what did the critics say? We have 
searched out the Times, to ascertain how one of 
the leading newspapers spoke of Master Betty. 
It was in terms of the highest eulogy, such as 
would gratify the boy-prodigy to the utmost 
extent of his ambition and vanity. Although tall 
for his age, he was still only a lad of thirteen ; 
but of this lad the phrases used were such as the 
following: ‘Countenance extremely handsome ;’ 
‘eye filled with fire and intelligence ;’ ‘action 
graceful and appropriate ;’ ‘ voice of much com- 
pass and variety, filling every part of the house, 
and without rant;’ ‘proofs of sound judgment 
visible in every scene ;’ ‘his performance evinced 
the various workings of a superior and intelligent 
mind ;’ ‘his attitudes are graceful and striking as 
painting or sculpture could supply ;’ ‘throughout 
the whole of the performance he manifested 
powers, genius, and discrimination that are scarcely 
credible,” The Times was not so great a gun, in 
size or in power, in 1804 as in 1874; but still it 
was something to be spoken of in such terms in 
such a paper. 

The ladies of the aristocracy were afraid to go 
on the opening night, lest there should be a crush ; 
but in the following week they attended in full 
force; and the house was crammed almost to 
suffocation on each evening. No matter what 
character the phenomenon played — Osman, 
Achmet, Norval, Hamlet—the admiration was 
enthusiastic, and the applause unbounded. One 
impersonation, that of Selim, drove the Londoners 
always mad, It was, however, pretty generally 
felt that spasmodic and bombastic melodramas 
were better suited to him than the higher-toned 
lays of Shakspeare. The Times praised his 

oung Norval still more highly than it had 


| Praised his Achmet; and the Prince of Wales 


(afterwards George IV.) attended frequently, and 
expressed his approval in unmistakable terms. 
Even on the fifth night there was such a wild 
crush for admission, that the lobby doors were 
burst in, and hundreds of persons got into box- 
places for which they had not paid. The Covent 
Garden manager having arranged with the lad 
and his friends for the first week in December, 
and the rest of the engagement after Christmas, 
there was an interval of two or three weeks, The 
Drury Lane manager filled up this gap by a 
separate engagement ; and the Master Betty who 
acted at one house on Saturday the 8th, came out 
at the other on Monday the 10th, with the more 
sonorous designation of the Young Roscius, and 
with the same vast audience as before. 

How many times the boy, lad, or youth received 
a hundred guineas per night for his services, or 
how soon he had to lower his terms, we do not 
know ; but he or his friends must have received an 
enormous sum in all, for country managers com- 
peted for him whenever he was not wanted at 
the Theatres Royal. Very few judicious criticisms 
appeared ; the excited public for a time did not 
want them, and would not have believed them. 
One correspondent to the Times made, however, 
some sensible observations : ‘I ‘own I could wish 
this interesting and extraordinary youth were with- 
drawn from the public. A few years are necessary, 
not only to mature his various powers, but to 
develop his person, and to render his constitution 
equal to the exertions of the stage. Then let him 
resume his post, and re-enter on his brilliant 
career,’ 

As year after year advanced, and the boy 
changed into a youth, and the youth into a man, 
there was an intermediate period when the voice 
‘broke,’ and rendered him unable to speak well on 
the stage. Whether, as a young man of one-and- 
twenty, he believed he would have a new lease of 
public favour, or whether he was persuaded by the 
entreaties of friends, certain it is that he resumed 
his performances—coming out at Bath as Mr Betty 
in February 1812, The plain fact was now made 
manifest, that the change from boy to man had made 
him a different being, so far as concerned attractive- 
ness to the public. As the Earl of Essex, as Achmet, 
as Hamlet, he shewed himself little more than a 
commonplace young man, somewhat stout in build. 
A Bath journalist said: ‘It would have been un- 
fair to have given a decided opinion about Betty 
on his first appearance; but after he has acted 
Hamlet, it may be said, without any scruple, that 
he is the worst actor who ever came before the 
public (except in a part for trial) as a first-rate per- 
former” Bad fare this for one who had been 
almost idolised as a boy. 

In November of the same year (1812) he came 
before a London audience as an adult, not having 
acted here since 1806, when he was in his fifteenth 
year. Let us now go to the same newspaper as 
before, and see in what terms the Times spoke 
of him ; the writer may or may not have been the 
same critic, but there is no reason to doubt that 
he went to the performance with a willingness to 
be just and impartial. He reported that ‘Mr 
Betty’s exertions throughout the play were anxious 
and eager; and no symptom either of carelessness 
or diffidence was suffered to come between him and 
his fate. Diligence is a valuable quality, but it is 
not the only one; and we are afraid that, with all 
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out the truth, when he should know how his 
father had impoverished him, and how his mother 
had striven to resuscitate his fortunes, he would 
have put the one insuperable obstacle in the way 
by his own act. His marriage with a low-born and 
portionless woman must bring loss of position to 
complete the decadence which had commenced in 
the loss of wealth. Keenly as she felt this, and 
Lady Mervyn was of a nature to feel it with the 
utmost keenness, she suffered more, perhaps, in 
the first few hours of her freshly revealed misery, 
from the torture of jealousy and trust betrayed, 
than from the material aspect of her son’s decep- 
tion. She loved him with the strong, concentrated 
devotion of a nature which had been narrowed 
by adverse influences, and she knew in her inmost 
heart that it would have been hard for her to 
bear his marriage, even if he married entirely to 
her satisfaction, even if he had married Anne 
Cairnes, whom she would have chosen to be his 
wife. She never denied to herself the existence 
of this mean jealousy, nor did she try to palliate 
it, by calling it a ‘sacred weakness.’ Lady 
Mervyn was no hypocrite; and when she told 
lies, as we have seen she did sometimes, it was 
always with reluctance and difficulty. ‘Il n’y a rien 
de si commun que de faire le mal pour le plaisir 
de le faire,” says the atheist, Prosper Mérimée, 
to the unknown lady who had the terrible mis- 
fortune to be his friend and correspondent ; and it 
is perhaps one of those truths which the devil has 
the power of revealing to his disciples; but the 
doing of evil for the pleasure of it never goes with 
a nature capable of great seif-sacrifice in any direc- 
tion. True, such natures are not ‘common.’ Lady 
Mervyn’s was one of them ; and she possessed the 
defects of her qualities. 

David Mervyn’s letter had been forwarded by 
mistake, It was found, sealed and directed, among 
the papers in his tent ; and his servant had zealously 
despatched it, while David lay delirious, and far 
away from the world of realities. It told his 
mother all, pleaded as his strongest motive for con- 
cealment, her own incessant injunctions to avoid 

itating his father, but never for a moment 

mitted a regret for his marriage, or the most 
dimly glimmering possibility that his sense of 
filial obedience ought to have extended to abstin- 
ence from that marriage, in view of his parents’ dis- 
pleasure, The letter was a manly, frank, tender, 
and eloquent one ; a production such as David 
Mervyn would have been amazed to find he had 
written, if he could have read it in after-days, 
a fitting utterance of the last words he intended it 
to be. It concluded with an urgent entreaty that 
his mother would go to his wife—his widow—and 
comfort her, if indeed she might be comforted, 
and take her and the child to her heart before 
she should make his father aware that he had 
not died childless. He implored his mother 
not to lose an hour about doing this; in the 
frenzy of her despair, who could say what his 
Lucy might do; she must have all the support 
and consolation his family could give her, so soon 
as they could possibly be extended to her. This 
injunction his mother, on second thoughts (her 
first had found utterance in the letter which she 
had afterwards destroyed), determined to fulfil, 
Under any circumstances, it would be the wisest 
course to take ; and she must not lose an hour in 


taking it. Who could tell what low people, like | 


this woman and her relatives, might do, in the way 
of a public exposure of David’s folly, if they were 
frightened about their own interests? Such was 
the effect which David’s description of his wife’s 
character and disposition, written with all the 
simple, earnest gravity of a last declaration, had 
had upon his mother! 
Lady Mervyn was on her way to see Lucy. 


ROSCIOMANTA. 


On the 24th of August 1874, at 37 Ampthill 
Square, William Henry West Betty, in his eighty- 
third year, disappeared from the stage of the world. 
When newspaper readers saw the announcement 
recently, some of them, perhaps, wondered who 
the person could be ; a still greater number passed 
over the matter unheeded ; while a very few, chiefly 
elderly persons, with long memories, recalled to 
mind the period when a boy, under the pretentious 
designation of the Young Roscius, drove the theatre- 
going public nearly wild with excitement, and 
pocketed in a few weeks as many thousand guineas 
as a sterling actor would have been glad to obtain 
in an equal number of years. The ‘ Young Ros- 
cius’ was born near Shrewsbury, on the 13th of 
September 1791, and was of highly respectable 
parentage. The family shortly afterwards removed 
to Lisburn, in Ireland. The boy, William Henry 
West, grew up at home and at school much as 
other boys.do, His father took him to the theatre 
at Belfast in 1802, to see Pizarro, With the im- 
pressionability of a quick lad in his eleventh year, 
his whole heart and soul were smitten by the mag- 
nificent performance of Mrs Siddons as Elvira, 
Day by day, week by week, he could think of 
little else ; school, meals, and games all fell into 
comparative disfavour, as being far beneath the 
dignity of sublime stage heroes and heroines. This 
tendency grew till the autumn of the following 
ear; when the manager of the Belfast theatre, 
lcoiien of the enthusiasm of young Master Betty, 
and wanting some novelty for the dead season, 
made an offer—which the family accepted. The 
youngster made his debut as Osman, in the play of 
Zara, being designated in the bills, ‘a young gentle- 
man, only eleven years of age.’ The novelty of 
the venture, and the interesting appearance of the 
young actor, brought him at once into favour; 
which was further increased by his performance of 
Rollo, Young Norval, andRomeo. He at once became 
a theatrical comet, meteor, wandering star, travel- 
ling to different Irish towns, and cramming the 
theatres whenever he appeared. Scottish managers 
then caught hold of him, and managers at York 
and other theatres in the north of England—certain 
that the treasury would be benefited by the attrac- 
tion of the phenomenon. As he went from town 
to town, his fame preceded him—the fame of the 
‘Young Roscius,’ copied from the name of the 
most famous among the known actors in ancient 
times. It was at Birmingham that the Roscio- 
mania (as Lord Byron called it) came to its height. 
Even the Staffordshire miners and colliers heard 
of the juvenile wonder. A story is told of a collier 
who, determined to see what it all meant, put on a 
clean face and aclean shirt, and trudged along to 
Birmingham. A brother collier, astonished to see 
him so purified in the middle of the week, said: 
‘Oi say, siree, where be’est thee gwain?’ ‘Oi’m 
agwain to Brummajum.’ ‘What be’est agwain 
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there for?’ ‘Oi’m agwain to see the Young 
Rocus. ‘What?’ ‘Oi tell thee oi’m agwain 


to see the Young Rocus.’ ‘Is it aloive ?’ 

The London managers were not likely to ignore 
such an attraction. There were sterling actors both 
at Drury Lane and at Covent Garden ; but a new 
phenomenon, who was sure to fill the house, was 
not to be neglected. They bid against each other ; 
until at length Covent Garden engaged Master 
Betty for thirty nights, at the enormous salary of 
a hundred guineas per night, with two free benefits. 

A momentous day was December 1, 1804, when 
the boy made his first —— in London, as 
Achmet, in Barbarossa. e different avenues to 
Covent Garden Theatre were partly occupied at the 
early hour of two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
were completely filled at three ; at four, the Piazza 
was crammed nearly as far as Russell Street ; and 
the eager candidates for admission filled all the 
passages, and a considerable portion of Bow Street, 
on the other side of the theatre. The confusion 
that prevailed when the doors were thrown open 
was fearful. In about seven minutes it was 
announced, by boards held up at all the pay- 

laces, that the house was full. This information 
‘id not satisfy the outsiders; the pressure and 
struggle continued, long after there was any chance 
left of even seeing the stage. The tumult in the 
house was excessive ; the orchestra could hardly 
be heard ; and it was some time before the shrieks, 


screams, —ye and vituperations subsided 
}| sufficiently to allow the performance to go on 
}| quietly. 


And, now, what did the critics say? We have 
| searched out the Times, to ascertain how one of 
}| the leading newspapers spoke of Master Betty. 

It was in terms of the highest eulogy, such as 
would tify the boy-prodigy to the utmost 
extent of his ambition and vanity. Although tall 
for his age, he was still only a lad of thirteen ; 
but of this lad the phrases used were such as the 
following : ‘Countenance extremely handsome ;’ 
‘eye filled with fire and intelligence ;’ ‘action 
graceful and appropriate ;’ ‘ voice of much com- 
pass and variety, filling every part of the house, 
and without rant;’ ‘proofs of sound judgment 
visible in every scene ;’ ‘his performance evinced 
the various workings of a superior and intelligent 
mind ;’ ‘his attitudes are graceful and striking as 
painting or sculpture could supply ;’ ‘throughout 
the whole of the performance he manifested 
powers, genius, and discrimination that are scarcely 
credible.’ The Times was not so great a gun, in 
size or in power, in 1804 as in 1874; but still it 
was something to be spoken of in such terms in 
such a paper. 

The {a ies of the aristocracy were afraid to go 
on the opening night, lest there should be a crush ; 
but in the following week they attended in full 
force; and the house was crammed almost to 
suffocation on each evening. No matter what 
character the phenomenon played — Osman, 
Achmet, Norval, Hamlet—the admiration was 
enthusiastic, and the applause unbounded. One 
impersonation, that of Selim, drove the Londoners 
always mad, It was, however, pretty generally 
felt that spasmodic and bombastic melodramas 

i] Were better suited to him than the higher-toned 
plays of Shakspeare. The Times praised his 
jj Young Norval still more highly than it had 
| Praised his Achmet; and the Prince of Wales 


(afterwards George IV.) attended frequently, and 
expressed his approval in unmistakable terms. 
Even on the fifth night there was such a wild 
crush for admission, that the lobby doors were 
burst in, and hundreds of persons got into box- 
places for which they had not paid. The Covent 
Garden manager having arranged with the lad 
and his friends for the first week in December, 
and the rest of the engagement after Christmas, 
there was an interval of two or three weeks. The 
Drury Lane manager filled up this gap by a 
separate engagement ; and the Master Betty who 
acted at one house on Saturday the 8th, came out 
at the other on Monday the 10th, with the more 
sonorous designation of the Young Roscius, and 
with the same vast audience as before. 

How many times the boy, lad, or youth received 
a hundred guineas per night for his services, or 
how soon he had to lower his terms, we do not 
know ; but he or his friends must have received an 
enormous sum in all, for country managers com- 
peted for him whenever he was not wanted at 
the Theatres Royal. Very few judicious criticisms 
appeared ; the excited public for a time did not 
want them, and would not have believed them. 
One correspondent to the Times made, however, 
some sensible observations : ‘I own I could wish 
this interesting and extraordinary youth were with- 
drawn from the public. A few years are necessary, 
not only to mature his various powers, but to 
develop his person, and to render his constitution 
equal to the exertions of the stage. Then let him 
resume his post, and re-enter on his brilliant 
career,’ 

As year after year advanced, and the boy 
changed into a youth, and the youth into a man, 
there was an intermediate period when the voice 
‘broke,’ and rendered him unable to speak well on 
the stage. Whether, as a young man of one-and- 
twenty, he believed he would have a new lease of 
public favour, or whether he was persuaded by the 
entreaties of friends, certain it is that he resumed 
his performances—coming out at Bath as Mr Betty 
in February 1812. The plain fact was now made 
manifest, that the change from boy to man had made 
him a different being, so far as concerned attractive- 
ness to the public. As the Earl of Essex, as Achmet, 
as Hamlet, he shewed himself little more than a 
commonplace young man, somewhat stout in build. 
A Bath journalist said: ‘It would have been un- 
fair to have given a decided opinion about Betty 
on his first appearance; but after he has acted 
Hamlet, it may be said, without any scruple, that 
he is the worst actor who ever came before the 
public (except in a part for trial) as a first-rate per- 
former.” Bad fare this for one who had been 
almost idolised as a boy. 

In November of the same year (1812) he came 
before a London audience as an adult, not having 
acted here since 1806, when he was in his fifteenth 
year. Let us now go to the same newspaper as 
before, and see in what terms the Times spoke 
of him ; the writer may or may not have been the 
same critic, but there is no reason to doubt that 
he went to the performance with a willingness to 
be just and impartial. He reported that ‘Mr 
Betty’s exertions throughout the play were anxious 
and eager; and no symptom either of carelessness 
or diffidence was suffered to come between him and 
his fate. Diligence is a valuable quality, but it is 
not the only one; and we are afraid that, with all 
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our propensity to praise, our panegyric must not 
go much farther. Besides an intellectual and 
poetic mind, a great actor should have a command- 
ing countenance, a speaking eye, a manly form, a 
round and rich voice.’ How far the actor possessed 
these qualifications, we are next told: ‘It remains 
for those who persist in thinking Mr Betty equal 
to his fame, to discover how eminence may be, in 
his person, compatible with the want of them all. 
The person of this actor is not above the middle 
height, corpulent, and with but moderate pretentions 
either to grace or dignity. His countenance, with- 
out being utterly vacant, is heavy ; and his voice, 
without being peculiarly indistinct, singularly inex- 

ressive. This mortifying picture was not remedied 
[ that which the critic painted when he had 
seen the actor a second time: ‘Mr Betty may be a 
useful, an active, a diligent, or a decent actor ; but 
with this praise he must be content. Nature has 
denied him the first and simplest materials of 
theatrical excellence ; and art has not given him 
even the humble compensation that art can give. 
If Mr Betty should succeed, surprised as we shall 
be, our surprise shall not diminish our congratula- 
tions ; if he fails, he will have the warning of a 
judgment unprejudiced, impartial, and sincere.’ 
Such criticism must have been a bitter pill to the 
young man, whether he returned to the stage with 
the hope of drawing a new lease of renown, or 
simply to increase his income. (Whether his 
enormous earnings as a boy had been invested for 
his benefit, or had gone into other pockets, we 
have no means of knowing.) Other critics tried to 
give him a good word when they could, but there 
was a general concurrence of opinion concerning 
his merits as an actor who aimed high. Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger, at that time a favourite eight- 
penny paper for family reading, said: ‘ His face is 
round and chubby; so that, whatever emotions 
may throb at his heart, they will find it difficult to 
make a visible breach through this stubborn wall 
of flesh and blood” This was decidedly a cruel 
cut. 

For twelve years, Mr Betty took his place among 
_the actors of the day; now acting leading parts, 
now playing second to some other leader, but 
never exciting enthusiasm among the aud- 
ience. People wondered whether this could be the 
same Betty that had taken all England by storm 
in the days of perukes and hair-powder, and 
even speculated whether the heads they adorned 
could have contained any brains. He was the 
same, certainly, in so far as regards personal 
identity ; but the evidence became clear that he 
had never ype much of that dramatic genius 
that burned in a Garrick or a Kean. He appeared 
in public for the last time, we believe, in 1824, 
when he took leave in a benefit performance at 
Southampton. It is a very unusual thing for a 
man to live just fifty years in private society, after 
having retired with a competency from a life of 
excitement and public notoriety. Mr Betty did 
this: how he employed himself during those fifty 
years, we have no record. 

Boy-phenomena, juvenile prodigies, do not often 
realise In mature age the promise they held forth 
when young. We have had infant Thalias, infant 
Garricks, infant Keans, infant Paganinis, infant 


pianists, infant orators, in plentiful numbers ; but | 
they have have usually had to be content with a 
reputation for mediocrity when they grew up to | 


(p. 


be menand women. True, a Mozart and a Joachim | 
do once now and then appear, more than fulfilling | 
in mature years the promise of genius set forth | 
when young; but these rare exceptions do not | 
disprove the correctness of the general rule, | 
Nature has her own time for doing each part of 
her wonted work, and does not usually do that 
which is typified by putting the cart before the 
horse. The truth is, the theatre-loving, pleasure. | 
going public like novelty ; and it is by this cause 
that ‘phenomena’ and ‘prodigies’ have their day | 


—and then sink into oblivion. 


THE GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT. 


On those gentlemen, and they must be very many | 
in number, who, in the hour of disgust or depres- | 
sion, or even of hope and ambition, are wont to | 
dream a dream of successful emigration, Mr W. | 
Stamer has, by the publication of his two volumes | 
entitled The Gentleman-Emigrant, conferred a | 
great benefit : he has given them a timely caution, 

and warned them to look before they leap. You 

may jump out of the frying-pan, but you are 

scarcely better off if you alight in the fire; and 

you may avoid Scylla, but Charybdis is perhaps 

a more objectionable monster. It may be quite 

true, as Mr Stamer says, that ‘Dame Britannia is 

at the present time pretty much in the same pre- 

dicament as was the celebrated old lady who lived 

in a shoe—she has “so many children, that she 

doesn’t know what to do;”’ but her distant con- 

nections, Dame Australia and Dame Canada, and 

many another dame, though willing enough to 

receive, and behave as mothers to, any of the re- 

dundant children who can ‘make themselves gener- 

ally useful,’ will extend nothing better than a step- 

mother’s harsh treatment to the dainty gentleman 

who has not learnt, or cannot readily learn, to 

swing an axe, to build a shanty, to plant potatoes, 

to raise garden-stuff, to put off his gentility, and 

‘take it rough-and-tumble,’ or who, in the absence 

of good bone and muscle, and knowledge of the 

way in which to employ them, has not their equiv- 

alent—capital. For, not to mince matters, ‘the 

only men likely to succeed in the colonies are, 

besides household servants and skilful mechanics, 

capitalists, both large and small, and those of 

iron thews and sinews.’ 

There was much point in the observation made 
by an American backwoodsman, who was so as- 
tonished at hearing the compound word ‘ gentle- 
man-emigrant, that he exclaimed : ‘Why ! what on 
airth’s that? Guess, he’s a British institution’ 
He is ; and we may learn from Mr Stamer’s pages 
the fate that awaits that peculiar institution, as 
regards ‘ his daily life, sports and pastimes,’ in the 
Canadas, in Australia, and in the United States, 

First of all, the gentleman-emigrant must be 
provided, as has already been hinted, with the 
proper thews, sinews, and skill in using them, or 
with so much capital as will represent their equiv- 
alent ; and then he must rid his mind of the 
nonsense which causes many of his class to seek 
for ‘a district where there is good society.” He 
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must, in the next place, steer clear of the danger- 
ous rock called superciliousness ; must not treat 
his ill-bred neighbours with arrogance ; must put 
his pride in his pocket ; must be not only courteous 
but familiar ; must be content, in the interchange 
of salutations, with the use of bare surnames with- 
out any prefix ; must not wince at the question, 
‘ How’s the woman ?’ when the health of his lady- 
wife is inquired after, but must nerve himself to 
answer promptly and heartily: ‘Spry, thankee ; 
how’s yourn?’ He must, furthermore, be careful 
not to run himself aground on the quicksand of 

ed. He may, ‘from the lying representations 
that have been made to him,’ have formed ‘the 
most preposterous ideas of the profits to be derived 
from farming ;’ but ‘the settler who has only 
a few thousands at command, should be content if, 
in addition to a fair interest on his capital, he can 
manage to make a comfortable subsistence.’ He 
must, lastly, give up all idea of combining sport, 
save to a very moderate extent, with farming ; 
otherwise, he ‘ may rest assured that his farm will 
never be the best paying one of the district, and 
he should consider himself extremely fortunate 
if he do not go to the wall altogether.’ It must be 
remembered that Mr Stamer speaks from personal 
experience ; and he declares solemnly that in all 
his travels he ‘never yet met with a sporting 
settler who was a thriving one.” It may be well, 
also, to modify, on his authority, what was said 
about familiarity of speech and manner in social 
intercourse. What was said applied only to ‘in- 
tercourse with the neighbouring farmers. With 
hired servants or helps, it is different. It is always 
advisable to make them treat you with a certain 
amount of respect, and with a little tact, this can 
be managed even in the United States.’ 

Now let us ‘ cat-head our anchor, top our boom, 
and fill away for the shores,’ first of all, of America ; 
for our gentleman-emigrant is bound for the 
Canadas. In what part of the ship shall we look 
for him? If he be a married man, with a few 
thousands to his credit, ‘the cabin is the proper 
place ;’ but if his ‘capital is limited to a few 
hundreds,” and he be unmarried, he should ‘go 
intermediate or steerage.’ In either case, ‘the 
passage is a short one ;’ and, ‘if he be of the right 
stuff,” he will have forgotten all discomforts, and 
have recovered his spirits, when we bid him fare- 
well ‘on the wharf at Montreal,’ leave him our 
address, and promise to pay him a visit so soon as 
he lets us know that he is settled down and can 
Teceive us. 

And first, let us suppose him to be a married 
man, with a few thousands. He has ‘ purchased a 
superior two-hundred-and-fifty-acre farm in Canada 
West ;’ and, after a lapse of some eighteen months, 
we take a run down to see for ourselves how he 
fares, It is winter, and we find him, ‘scarcely 
tecognisable in his hooded fur-coat, awaiting us at 
the railway station, whence ‘we have a six-mile 
| drive before us,’ a distance which his ponies, draw- 
ing a sleigh, cover ‘ under forty minutes.’ The road 


is hard and smooth ; the heavenly vault is of the 
violet’s blue; the silvery moon sheds a gentle 
light ; the frosty air is pure and exhilarating ; the 
snow sparkles like precious stones ; the pines bend 
gracefully under their hoary burden ; the gigantic 
icicles glitter and flash, as we pass them by at a 
rattling pace. Before long ‘ we turn in at an open 
gate-way, and the white farm-house, with its barns 
and out-buildings, stands before us . . . ; shutters 
are opened, a curtain is drawn aside, the bright fire- 
light comes streaming forth, casting a ruddy glow 
on the snow-covered ground, and, as we pull up at 
the door, we perceive the pleasant English face of 
our friend’s wife smiling us a welcome through the 
frosty window-panes.’ A few moments more, and 
‘we are in a Canadian farm-house ; but for any 
difference we can see in the dining-room and its 
appointments, we might be in an Englishvilla. . . 

The spiced round, and the ham, and the pickles, 
and the well-flavoured cheese, and the home-made 
bread, are washed down with very fair table-beer, 
and, supper over, our hostess retires, having put us 
on our parole not to smoke more than two pipes, 
nor drink more than one glass of toddy. We 
repair to. ... a cosy little room at the back of 
the house, where guns, fishing-rods, gaffs, and land- 
ing-nets are suspended against the walls ; where 
there is a table strewed with churchwardens, 
cutties, and venerable meerschaums, and where 
there are two very comfortable arm-chairs and a 
roaring fire. We drink the stipulated tumbler of 
punch, smoke our calumets of good-fellowship, and 
then to bed,’ in a room which ‘is the very picture 
of comfort.’ We cannot help thinking that our 
gentleman-emigrant ‘might have gone further and 
fared worse ;’ but we will wait for his own opinion, 
which is not long in coming. According to him, 
‘there are in the Canadas her great drawbacks 
to human felicity: bad servants, uncultivated, 
slanderous neighbours, the long dreary winter, the 
comparatively small return on capital invested in 
farming operations.’ To take the last item first : 
he asserts ‘ that on this his farm of two hundred 
and fifty acres, be the same more or less, all that 
he can hope to realise is a living, plus five per cent. 
on invested capital, and that in England any tenant- 
farmer can do the same.’ This, Mr Stamer admits ; 
but he argues, that such a person as our gentle- 
man-emigrant has neither the knowledge of farm- 
ing possessed by the average English tenant-farmer, 
nor the same expenses in the way of investment ; 
that he, having become a Canadian farmer, ‘ has no 
rent to pay,’ and ‘ but few taxes ;’ that if he were 


‘to enter into possession of a high-class English | 


farm to-morrow, and endeavour to work it without 
the assistance of a bailiff, he would be eating his 
capital before his second year’s tenancy had ex- 
pired ;’ and that, as ‘farming is farming all the 
world over, if a comfortable living can be made 
out of the land, and a fair interest be obtained on 
the invested capital, it is the most that can be ex- 
pected by ordinary mortals—he who can effect 
more is either a man of very superior intelligence, 
or he must have more capital at his command than 
most farmers.” All which, briefly, comes to this: 
that, in Mr Stamer’s opinion, and in accordance 
with his experience, the married gentleman-emi- 
grant, with a few thousands to his credit, can, so 
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far as material comforts go, live somewhat better 
in the Canadas, with less skill and less original and 
continuous outlay, than the majority of tenant- 
farmers in England. But then the gentleman- 
emigrant’s wife has to put up with social draw- 
backs, of which the worst is ‘ servant-galism,’ and 
for which Mr Stamer suggests the remedy— 
namely, ‘instead of hunting after smart, good- 
looking girls . . . to find some hickory-faced old 
woman, who has given up all hopes of securing a 
prize in the matrimonial market ;’ and, for choice, 
*an old negress.’ Another objection is ‘the long, 
dreary Canadian winter, for which Mr Stamer 
offers several ingenious but somewhat unsatis- 
factory apologies, such as that ‘one fine Canadian 
winter's day goes far to make one forget a week’s 
bad weather’ As for the almost intolerable evil 
of ‘rude, uncultivated neighbours, Mr Stamer 
candidly confesses that there is no remedy but 
* patience.’ 

It is now time to look after our unmarried 
entleman-emigrant with a few hundreds only. 

e ‘has built him a wigwam in the backwoods of 
Nova Scotia.’ We find him much changed from 
the fair, slender, natty emigrant, whom, with his 
immaculate linen, faultless gloves and boots, and 
‘summer suit of unmistakable London build,’ we 
left ‘on the wharf at Montreal.’ He ‘who now 
stands before us is bearded like the pard ; his 
cheeks are ruddy, his frame is muscular ; he looks 
as if he could carry a bullock, and digest nails. 
He wears a blue flannel shirt, with turn-down 
collar ; a black silk handkerchief, knotted sailor- 
fashion, round his neck ; shooting-coat, and con- 
tinuations of thick gray home-spun ; and heavy 
knee-boots. A leathern belt does duty for braces, 
and to the belt are attached two sheaths—one for 
the reception of a bowie-knife, the other for a 
hatchet. Were it not that, in address and manner, 
he is still the gentleman, the metamorphosis would 
be complete.’ We will draw a veil over the ter- 
rible road, ‘through the heart of the forest, and 
without ‘a single human habitation, unless a 
couple of lumbermen’s camps can be 80 con- 
sidered, for the whole ‘eight miles, as the crow 
flies” between the point at which he comes to meet 
us and the ‘ shanty,’ where, after many wanderings, 
disappointments, and the expenditure of much out 
of his little capital, he at last found rest for the 
sole of his foot. ‘Cold, wet, and weary are we 
when we reach the shanty,’ for we have trudged 
through the very worst road ‘we have ever en- 
countered, even in America,’ and ‘it is late in the 
afternoon before we feel sufficiently recovered’ to 
‘have a look round the place,’ according to our 
friend’s repeated invitation. We are free to con- 
fess that he ‘ has been fortunate in his selection of 
a location; a prettier site for a house it would be 
difficult to find in the Canadas, Even at this 
bleak season of the year, the prospect is far from 
gloomy. The knoll, which has an elevation of 
some twenty feet, stands just at the point where 
a broad and rapid river issues from a sheet of 
water, which may be perhaps six miles in circum- 
ference. If the ice-bound lake has just now a 
wintry aspect, the same cannot be said of the river. 
It is sparkling in the bright sunshine, playing and 
eddying round bank and rock, leaping and dashing 
over obstructing reefs and ledges, and disporting 
itself as joyously as though, instead of bitter 
February, it were the merry month of May. The 


, 


opposite shore is sloping and heavily timbered, 

and describes an arc, the river on leaving the lake | 
making a bold sweep to the southward and east. | 
ward, So that, standing on the knoll, there-is the | 
broad expanse of the lake on one side, the winding 
river on the other, and in front the forest, stretch- 
ing away for sixty miles or more in its primeval 
state. Turning our back to the river, and looking |} 
in the direction of the shanty, to the left, amongst |} 
the trees, is seen a small burial-ground, for here, |} 
before the advent of the white man, was an Indian |} 
encampment, and seventeen piles of stones mark 
where seventeen Micmac braves lie buried. To 
the right, a piece of level intervale, dotted with 
oaks, and in rear of all, and closing the view in 
that direction, a steep ridge covered with a thick 
undergrowth of silver birch and moose wood. |} 
Verily, the lines appear to have fallen unto our |} 
gentleman-emigrant in pleasant places. And what jj 
is the extent of his estate? Four hundred acres, |} 
And what the price? Tell it not in the City of 

London, where they sell land for fabulous sums 
per foot, but it was—fifty pounds. However, the 
and must be cleared, before it can be utilised; 
and ‘clearing and fencing will cost four pounds 
per acre, at the lowest calculation.’ So that, to 
clear four hundred acres would cost sixteen 
hundred pounds, ‘without a single penny having 
been expended on barns and farm-buiidings’ And 
our gentleman-emigrant hasn’t sixteen hundred 
pounds. Nor, if he had, would he be wise to 
expend it in the way suggested; for ‘in these 
maritime provinces, farming is a very risky busi- 
ness, especially when the farmer is dependent,’ as 
our gentleman-emigrant would most likely be, 
‘on chance-labour at seed-time and harvest.’ Then 
what will he do? ‘It is beef, pork, and butter that 
I intend to raise,’ he says ; for ‘ there is a constant 
demand for young working-bullocks fit for lumber- 
ing, and for fat broken-down ditto ready for the knife, 
for salt pork and fresh butter, and notwithstanding 
the lowness of prices, I think I shall be able to make 
it pay. Were it not for the labour nuisance, there 
is nothing to prevent my having a couple of 
hundred head of cattle on the place, for, so far as 
grazing is concerned, I am inan exceptionally good 
location. .. . It is not probable that I shall make 
a fortune ; but if, with forty or fifty acres of land 
under cultivation, some fifty head of cattle in m 

barn, a good kitchen-garden, a river teeming wit 

fish, a forest where are moose, caribou, grouse, 
and hares, I cannot manage to keep the larder 
—, and earn sufficient money to purchase 
clothes, and such little luxuries as books and 
tobacco, I must either be very unfortunate, or a 
great ass” And Mr Stamer appears to endorse 
that opinion. There is, however, the serious 
question of loneliness. Can the gentleman-emi- 
grant bear the idea of living the life of ‘a pelican 
in the wilderness, or of ‘an owl that is in the 
desert?’ And that will be his fate, if he run 
away, for relief and for cheapness, from irksome 
neighbours to the solitude of the primeval forest, 
where his only society may be that of his ‘ facto- 
tum’ and his ‘ factotum’s’ wife. Perhaps he will 
marry; and then, will he marry somebody who 
will ‘not like the place, and will induce her 
husband to move to livelier quarters?’ - If so, ‘he 
will be obliged to sell at a heavy loss ;’ for, ‘if it 
be difficult to realise in the settlements, in the 
backwoods it is next to impossible.’ The back- 
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woodswoman must have ‘the precious bump ofadapt- 
ability.’ On the whole, we gather that both the 
married and the unmarried gentleman-emigrant, 
the former with a few thousands, and the ‘latter 
with a few hundreds, may, if they be not too 

icular, improve their material means of living 
ii iaiering to the Canadas; but, in other 
respects, there are very — obstacles, too numer- 
ous to be dealt with here, but fully discussed in 
Mr Stamer’s pages. 

As regards the United States, Mr Stamer does 
not paint things in very glowing colours, but he 
says that ‘of all the states in the Union, New 
York not excepted, Virginia is the one which would, 
we think, be most likely to suit the gentleman- 
emigrant. Not only has she a fine climate, a fertile 
soil, good markets, and numerous railways, rivers, 
and navigable creeks, but, what is perhaps of more 
importance to the gentleman-emigrant than any 
thing else, he would be certain of a cordial recep- 
tion.’ On the other hand, ‘ Virginia is not a poor 
man’s paradise ; and if three hundred pounds, or 
even five hundred pounds, be the sum-total of his 
capital, he would be much more likely to succeed in 
Canada or the Free West.’ The ‘ minimum is fifteen 
hundred pounds, and even then one would have to 
sail very close to the wind.” Amongst the advan- 
tages mentioned there is one ‘ which most English- 
men will not fail to appreciate. There is plenty 
of sport to be had—duck on Chesapeake Bay, quail 
in the fields, ruffed grouse and wild turkey in the 
woods, and capital deer-shooting everywhere, more 
especially in Western Virginia ; and if the reader 
settle in the neighbourhood of Charlottesville, he 
will have fox-hunting to boot.’ 

What Mr Stamer has to say about Australia is 
likely to be found less encouraging than any other 
part of his book to the possible gentleman-emi- 

nt ; and he declares, in so many words, that 
‘Australia, although, under certain conditions, a 
very good country, is, as a place of residence, far— 
very far behind Canada and the United States ;’ 
that it is only ‘a bedlamite like George Francis 
Train who would exclaim: “Of all cities in the 
world, give me Melbourne! ”’ and that, though 
‘sheep-farming and stock-raising’ are ‘ the pursuits 
best suited to the gentleman-emigrant of average in- 
telligence and limited capital,’ besides being ‘ almost 
the only ones which can be followed without loss 
of caste,’ yet ‘the lonely existence of a squatter for 
fifteen or twenty long years’ is such a prospect as 
might well scare the most determined, the most 
patient, and the toughest of men, And should the 

ntleman-emigrant who contemplates ‘squatting’ 

a married man, he ought to reflect that ‘clearings- 
life is not particularly lively, but in comparison to 
that led by the wife of an Australian squatter, it 
is as May Fair to the Hebrides, the expression 
‘clearings-life’ being applied to that which was 
described in the account of the married gentle- 
man-emigrant’s settlement in the Canadas. ‘In 
the United States,’ we are told, ‘there is a constant 
demand for help—help which is not menial—and 
the young man who is smart, sober, and willing, has 
not to search very far to tind a job of some descrip- 
tion. In Australia, the demand is limited to skilled 
artisans, domestic servants, farm-labourers, and sta- 
tion-hands ; for every other vacant situation there 
area hundred applicants ;’ and Mr Stamer solemnly 
asserts ‘ that any father who packs off his son to 
the antipodes without first providing him with 


sufficient money to make a fair start, is as guilty of 
that son’s death, if any evil befall him, as though 
—— knocked him on the head with a hand- 
spike.’ 

Surely there is enough here to make would-be 
gentlemen-emigrants and their friends pause and 
ponder. 


A WORD ON FISH-EATING. 


Many hints have recently appeared in the news- 
papers about the best modes of augmenting our 
food-supplies. It has been told us again and 
again that the national commissariat might be 
largely aided by a more sustained ingathering of 
the harvest of the sea. Public journalists, indeed, 
are frequently found asserting that an increased 
supply of fish will bring butchers and graziers to 
their senses. ‘Give us, say these writers, ‘a 
greater abundance of sea-produce, and we shall 
speedily have to record a fall in the prices of beef 
and mutton.” Such a change is certainly desirable, 
but we fear it is a vain hope. 

No supply of fish, however large, seems to affect 
the tariff of our butchers. Many kinds of sea-pro- 
duce, notwithstanding their abundance, are dearer 
in proportion to their food-yielding properties than 
sirloins of beef or saddles of mutton. The price of 
fish is at present beyond its value as a food-pro- 
duct. An egg, for instance, contains much more 
meat than an oyster, yet a fresh oyster brings 
more than double the price of a new-laid egg. As 
all the world knows, the worth of any given article, 
whether it be flesh or fowl, is just what it brings 
in the market ; and we are all aware that many 
kinds of fish cannot be bought at certain seasons 
except at a fancy price. Salmon at half-a-crown the 
pound-weight, with turbot costing quite as much, 
and both fishes frequently much dearer, leave little 
hope of any considerable addition to our food- 
supplies being obtained from the sea. It might as 
well be argued that we could cheapen our beef by 
eating pie-crust, as expect that an increase of our 
fish-supplies would sensibly reduce the price of 
flesh-meat. The present demand for fish, even with 
the great organisation which now exists for its 
supply, can only be partially met; nor can fish-food 
ever become so abundant as materially to affect the 
prices of our other supplies. At certain times 
throughout the year, when markets become glutted 
with the commoner kinds of fish, the price falls so 
as to be almost nominal; but what is remarkable 
on the occasion of such gluts is, that however large 
the supply may be, it can readily be disposed of. 
By the aid of the telegraph, coupled with quick 
railway transit, such arrangements may now be 
made for the disposal of the largest supplies of 
fish as could not be entered upon fifty years ago, 
when the produce of the deep was asserted to be 
much more plentiful than it is at present. 

In glancing over our stores of information about 
fish-food, we have been greatly struck with the 
desire shewn by various benevolent persons to 
‘have the poorer classes eat fish—a food-stuff at 
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| once so plentiful and cheap,’ Such efforts are not 


| 


| poor people were very 
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| now required, because all classes eat as much fish 
| as they are able to purchase, and would most 


willingly eat more if they could obtain it at a 
moderate price. Occasional strong appeals were 
from time to time, about the beginning of the 
present century, addressed to the working-classes, 
in order to encourage them to live more upon 
fish than they were in the habit of doing. One 
enthusiast says: ‘I cannot help looking forward 
with confidence to the day when the fish of our 
streams, and especially those of the ocean which 
murmurs round our rocks, will contribute much 
more largely than it now does to supply a well 
ascertained want of the people of England” One 
circumstance that must in some degree have pre- 
vented fish from becoming popular as food for the 
people arose from the fact, that, fifty years ago, it 
was difficult to procure it fresh; and, of all foods, 
fish-food requires to be eaten in season. Some fish 
decay quicker than others. A mackerel, for in- 
stance, begins to deteriorate the moment it is 
abstracted from the water. Doubtless, the people 
living half a century ago had their taste for such 
diet spoiled by — of fish that had begun to 
decompose or been badly cooked. No food is 
more susceptible of the arts of the cook than that 
composed of fish. A clever culinary artist can 
‘confection’ such white-bait out of a little flour 
and gum as are difficult to distinguish from the 
real fish; and in America, where the oyster is 
more plentiful than it is here, excellent artificial 
bivalves may be purchased all the year round. 

Another circumstance that perhaps prevented 
fish from becoming a popular diet, is well illus- 
trated by the old housewives’ proverb which says 
that ‘when fish is bought, it is only half-bought ;’ 
for when the price of the butter is added to the 
cost of the fish, the total sum is comparatively 
large. 

It may prove interesting to record here one or 
two of the schemes which some sixty years since 
were successfully set on foot to popularise fish as 
food. On June 15, 1812, by a preconcerted 
arrangement, seventeen thousand mackerel were 
sold in Spitalfields at a penny each! These fish 
had been contracted for by Mr Hale, a member of 
a committee which existed at that date for the 
relief of the manufacturing poor. That gentleman 
made an agreement with certain salesmen to 
purchase from ten to twenty thousand of these 
fish daily at the price of ten shillings for each 
hundred and twenty. The experiment, in conse- 
quence of the necessitous state of the people, was 
immediately successful, as many as half a million 
of these very palatable fish having been disposed 
of to the poor of London in one day. The total 
cost of carrying out the experiment for a consider- 
able time amounted only to fifty pounds, that sum 
being expended in organising the distribution of 
the fish. 

At Sheffield, during a time of distress, the same 
committee, of which Mr Hale was so active a 
member, sold upon one occasion two hundred tons 
of salted cod-fish, and four hundred thousand 
cured herrings—the cod-fish being sold at two- 
pence-halfpenny a pound, whilst the herrings were 
disposed of at two for three-halfpence ; and the 
glad to have such whole- 
some ‘kitchen’ to their potatoes. Another of the 
same series of experiments was the entering into a 


' contract for the purchase of all the fresh fish and 
| corned (slightly salted) cod that could for a time 
be brought from the North Sea and Iceland fish- 
| eries, as much as eighteen pounds a ton being 
given for the supply. A considerable aa 
was obtained; in the first instance, one hundred 
tons of salted fish, and fifty tons of fresh cod, 
In all, sixteen hundred and fifty tons of various 
fishes were bought and distributed. At eighteen 
pounds per ton, which was the contract price, the 
retail cost of the fish would come to about two- 
pence per pound-weight. It is now sixty years 
since these experiments, born of sad necessity, were 
tried ; but the prejudice which prevailed among 
the working-classes in England against a fish-diet 
was slow to overcome, and it was not till many 

ears after, that the ‘common people,’ as they have 
Sonn called, took kindly to fish-eating. 

Our supplies of fish are more limited than 
people suppose. Let us take the salmon as an 
example. Although a female fish weighing thi 
pounds will yield thirty thousand ova, not a tent! 
part of these will ever become marketable fish ; 
there are such hosts of enemies watching to feed 
on the eggs, and to devour the young ones when 
they are too small to be able to protect, themselves, 
But even if all the salmon-eggs deposited in an 
given salmon-stream were to hatch out, and eac 
yield a fish, they would not grow to any size, 
because a piece of water so many acres in extent, 
like a grass-field of similar size, will, as a general 
rule, feed and give growing-room to only a limited 
number of fish, Again, our sea-fish are supposed 
to be unlimited ; but that too is a mistake, and 
exactly for the same reason. A female cod-fish, 
we know, spawns her eggs in millions; but in 
the ravening depths of the sea countless quanti- 
ties of these eggs never come to life, nay, hundreds 
of thousands of them are never even fructified 
by the milt of the male fish, and a large per- 
centage of the young become the prey of enemies 
larger and more active than themselves, It is 
the same in the case of the herring and of the 
sole and flounder family ; they are abundantly 

rolific, and it is well they are so, because the 
ingenuity of man, coupled with the daily inroads 
made upon the shoals by various piscine enemies, 
would soon despoil the sea of its finny treasures. 

It is a fashion with certain economists to kee 
iterating that we do not draw on our sea-foo 
supplies to the extent we might do; and it is 
still more a fashion to have always certain fishes 
in the market which bring fancy prices, The 
turbot and the white-bait may be instanced as 
examples of the rage which prevails for ‘ creating’ 
expensive fish. In this matter we are following 
a fashion which is many hundred years old. The 
classic epicures gloated over their red and striped 
mullet, just as the gourmets of to-day may be 
supposed to gloat over their turbot fins, or the 
thin portion of the salmon. These fishes, turbot 
and salmon, rule high in price at all times; salmon, 
during certain seasons of the yéar, being sold at 
half a guinea per pound-weight, besides being 
generally, throughout the _? of the year when 
it is in season, as dear as the choicest cuts of beef 
or the best hind-quarters of mutton. 

Having said so much about the economy of our 
fish-supplies, the question will now be asked: What 
is the real value—as distinguished from the money 
value—of fish as food? If a turbot of ten pounds 
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weight cost a guinea and a half, or if a middle cut 
of asalmon weighing five pounds cost ten shillings, 
what is the value of the salmon as a food-product, 
compared with ten shillings’ worth of roast-beef, or 
the value of a turbot when contrasted with a guinea 
saddle of Southdown mutton? Now, both beef and 
mutton, when roasted, are subject to a considerable 
percentage of waste, as also when boiled, if the water 
in which they have been cooked is not economised 
by being made into broth. It is not too much to 
assume that meat in the cooking process loses at 
least a fourth of its weight, besides being heavy 
in consequence of its bony parts. Badly fed 
beef wastes enormously in the process of roasting, 
and mutton also. But many kinds of fish, if we 
may believe the cook, ‘boil away to nothing,’ 
especially when they are not in their best condition. 
There are times when fish are not worth the 
trouble of making ready, and when that kind of 
food should not be partaken of. Land animals of 
all kinds are, at particular seasons, quite unfit for 
food. We allude to their times of reproduction, 
when the care and. affection they bestow on their 
young seriously deteriorate their bodily structures. 
tis the same in a sense with fish, although the 
circumstances of their case are somewhat different. 
At certain periods, all the nourishment they obtain 
is absorbed in the development of their roe and 
milt, and yet it is only at the period when some 
fishes are about to fulfil the grandest instinct of 
their natures that they can be obtained for food- 
purposes. The herring-fishery presents us with a 
notable instance of this fact, as that popular fish 
cannot be captured except at those periods during 
which they congregate in shoals for the purpose of 
spawning, and, moreover, it is a law of the fishery 
laid down by government, that no herrings will be 
passed by the officers who wait upon the fishery 
unless they can certify that they are ‘full’ fish— 
that is, full of milt and roe ! 

Many elaborate comparisons have been made as 
to the comparative food-values of butcher-meat and 
fish, and occasional controversies have arisen on the 
subject, in which the utmost diversity of opinion 
has been expressed. Some economic writers main- 
tain that fish has no food-value worth speaking off ; 
others say that fish-food must occupy a middle 
position between vegetables and beef and mutton. 
Again, a learned authority says, that fish, well cooked 
with oil or fat of some kind, or served with butter 
when brought to table, ‘is chemically the same as 
butcher-meat, so far as nutrition is concerned.’ 
Another writer says that fish as food is only ‘fit for 
children and invalids, and is totally unfitted to 
support the health and vigour of men or women 
engaged in laborious occupations. As usual in 
such disputes, we may hold that the truth lies 
between the two extremes. Many people follow- 
ing laborious occupations, especially in Scotland, 
live largely upon fish. In that country, the fisher- 
men themselves eat a considerable portion, and, as 
a class, fishermen are strong and healthy ; and the 
wives, who undertake a part of the men’s work, 
are still stronger and healthier. In Portugal, fish 
fried in oil forms a very large proportion of the 
food of the population ; their fish-diet is supple- 
mented by a little bread and fruit, and although the 
peasantry of the land never partake of flesh meat, 
yet they are a hardy, vigorous, and brave people. 
Let it be remembered that fish is a necessity of life 
in France and Spain, and as regards the latter 


country, a constant organisation is at work in our 
own islands to supply it with many kinds of cured 
fish. A huge portion of the pilchards taken on the 
coast of Cornwall, as well as many hundred hogs- 
heads of cured and smoked herrings, are sent to the 
Spanish markets. 

A lady friend of ours, a notable economist, being 
desirous of testing the food-powers of fish as com- 
pared with beef, tried the following experiment. 
She purchased a cod-fish weighing twenty pounds, 
for which she paid a sum of half a sovereign, or 
sixpence per pound-weight, This lady has eight 
in family, and she had determined that her cod- 
fish with a few little etceteras should compose the 
dinner. She had the cod-fish divided into three 
portions: the head and shoulders were boiled, the 
middle portion was baked, and the tail-cut was 
made into a curry; a little water, in which a piece 
of veal had been boiled the previous day, having 
been added. Melted butter and half a hundred 
of small sauce oysters added to the cost of the 
banquet. The remainder of the dinner consisted 
of a bread-pudding. But it is only with the fish 
as holding comparison with butcher-meat that we 
have business. The cod-fish was bought whole, 
but was sent home ‘cleaned, and had, of course, 
been robbed of the liver, the sounds, and the tongue, 
which the fishmonger doubtless knew the value of. 
The roe, however, was left in the fish, and was fried. 
The cost of the fish, with oysters and butter, was 
fifteen shillings and ninepence, which, with lard 
and curry-powder, would make a total of sixteen 
shillings and sixpence. The dinner, so far as the 
cooking was concerned, was quite a success; but the 
children, and the big people also, became sooner 
hungry than usual, so that the serving of tea had 
to be expedited by about an hour. Papa did not 
feel satisfied ; he had a feeling about him that he 
had not dined. Mamma said little, but she felt 
that the experiment, comparatively speaking, had 
been an expensive one. And so it was. The same 
sum of money expended on butcher-meat, even at 
the present high prices, would, doubtless, have pro- 
duced a more satisfactory meal. A tolerably large 
leg of mutton may be purchased for half a guinea; 
and a pair of rabbits for a curry, with a little bit 
of fat boiling beef to enrich the mess, would not 
have cost more than the cod-fish, and would have 
imparted to all sitting down to table the satis- 
factory feeling of having ‘dined.’ Such is now 
the opinion of that excellent domestic manager, who 
has from first to last tried a good number of 
experiments in the art and economy of cookery. 
What is especially desirable, is a wider knowledge 
of the art of cooking fish in a palatable and taste- 
ful manner. How to dress up fish a second time, 
so as to be attractive as a dish at table, is what 
all females in the less affluent classes should be 
acquainted with. On this point, we can refer to some 
useful instructions in a small work recently issued, 
Cookery and Domestic Economy for Young House- 
wives. 

As regards the comparatively nutritious proper- 
ties of food, the question is, how much nitrogenous 
matter and fat is there in any particular article? 
Good fat beef, well cooked, may be said to stand 
highest in this respect—the nitrogenous matter 
being about 15 per cent., and the fat 28 to 30 per 
cent. In white fish the quantity of fat is for the 
most part as low as 2 per cent.; but the nitro- 
genous matter is as much as 18 per cent. The 
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percentage of fat in eels rises to 13 per cent.; the 
nitrogenous matter, however, sinks to about 9 per 
cent. The conclusion one may arrive at is, that 
though fish falls short of meat in point of nutri- 
tion, the deficiency may be largely compensated by 
more frequent eating. Besides, we have to recol- 
lect, that there is a prodigious virtue in variety of 
food ; one kind, as it were, making up for what is 
wanting in the other. Hence, the ever increasing 
demand for fish, and rise in the cost of the article. 


A HINT TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


To encourage the rearing of bees among the rural 
population, there has been set on foot the British 
Bee-keepers’ Association, which, as appears from 
newspaper notices, has lately had at Sydenham a 
show of bees, and the most approved apparatus for 
housing and managing these useful insects. The 
encouragement of bee-keeping is no new thing, for 
it is part of the recognised programme of most 
horticultural exhibitions in county towns. What 
seems novel in the case of the association in ques- 
tion refers to a method of extracting the honey 
more or less from hives, without injury to either 
the bees or the combs. It cannot but be considered 
a cruelty as well as piece of folly to smoke hives 
with sulphur, with a view to procuring the honey 
by destroying the colony of little creatures by 
whose industry it was produced. Nor is it almost 
less ineconomical to squeeze the combs for sake of 
the honey. As is well known, the combs are the 
cellular dwellings in the hive, and have to be con- 
structed of wax, and made ready for being inhabited 
before the bees proceed with their process of honey- 
gathering and storing. To cause a new swarm of 
bees to spend weeks in constructing combs, instead 
of letting them have combs ready made, is to 
sacrifice a large part of their industry, and the 
profit derived from it. The question, then, is 
how to secure the honey without either smok- 
ing the hive or carrying away and destroying 
the combs. This is effected by what the Bee- 
keepers’ Association call a honey-extractor, a 
machine of recent invention. As it is not very 
clearly described, we are unable to fully explain 
its character, but by a whirling process the honey 
is expelled without damaging the combs; the bees 
being induced to remove for a short time till 
they are re-admitted to their old homes. ‘Thus,’ 
as is mentioned in the Times (September 9, 1874), 
‘by making use a second time of the old combs 
the time of the bees is saved; and they give to 
honey-making precious days of summer which 
would be otherwise devoted to the building up of 
fresh waxen cells. The cheapest honey-extractor 
priced in the Association’s catalogues is L.2, 10s., 
and it is fair to presume that the best which 
obtained the prize at the Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion, and had no price affixed to it, is dearer. In 
a few minutes the extractor empties all the combs 
of a hive, and, therefore, it is not necessary for 
every cottager to keep one. But the village might 
subscribe for one, or some benevolent person 
might lend it. Lady Burdett-Coutts has already 
led the way in supplying swarms of bees gratui- | 


tously to labouring people, on the sole condition | ——— 
that they shall pass on a swarm to their neigh. | 
bours when the profitable insects increase after 
their kind.’ | 
As we believe little or nothing is yet popularly 
known in rural neighbourhoods of the honey. | 
extractor, we have pleasure in giving circulation 
to these few facts on the subject. W. ©. 


i 
| 
TO CHEVIOT. 
Conspicuous Cheviot, thou dost proudly tower 
Above the Border’s ridgy mountain-line, 
And, like a couchant lion, armed with power 
To guard the realms that round thy feet combine, 
This night I see thee from my northern bower 
Rich in the flood of western brilliance shine, 
And happy, fancy thee some Warden great, 
Who wilt not spurn the minstrel from thy gate. 


Full thirty years have crossed the stream of Time 
Since first I gazed upon thy sphinx-like face, 

Receding now mid evening shades sublime, 
Advancing now mid morning’s lucid grace ; 

Now crowned with jewels of the Arctic clime, | 
Now bloomed with rose-tints from the westering 

place 
Of July suns, delightsome to behold, 
Descending homeward on their wheels of gold. 


When blew the trumpet of the fiery deep, 

That summoned thee from molten shades below, 
To spring into the air, a rocky steep 

Above the astonished sea’s bewildered flow ? 
And when began the timid grass to creep 

Around thy feet, streaked with the daisy’s glow? 
And when, amid the day-break’s cloisters dim, 
Didst thou first hear the lark’s ascending hymn ? 


The wolf once lurked amid thy shaggy sides, 
Once soared the eagle o’er thee with proud wings, 
Once swam the shoals of otters down the tides 
That issue from thy everlasting springs ; 
Rode once on thee, where now nor foeman rides, 
Nor helmet gleams, nor wild réveille rings, 
Percy and Douglas with their bows and spears, 
Changing the hunt to battle, slaughter, tears. 


O happy hill! emancipated now ; 
Gone are those savage sights, those wild alarms; 
Thou hearest now soft bleating round thy brow 
The numerous fold; thou seest fields and farms 
Encircle thee with beauty, where the plough 
Prepares a home for Autumn’s golden charms ; 
Thou hearest shepherds shouting round their pens, 
And songful milkmaids waking slumbrous glens. 


Beloved hill ! thy far-seen summit fires 

With daily gladness twice ten thousand eyes ; 
Thy image haunts the world, and oft inspires 

The pilgrim’s day-dreams, and awakes his sighs; 
And, when to midnight slumbers he retires, 

He sees thy sunny spectral form arise, 
Nor fears the illusion, but with wild delight, 
Bounds o’er thy scenes through all the entrancing | 

night. 
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